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JAPJIis the first Bani (religious scripture) of the Adi Granth written 
by Guru Nanak (1489-1539). It is difficult to determine the date 
of its composition, style, and the theological form accurately. 
However, an attempt is made here to construct out of these themes 
a sense of systematic theology which is inherent in the Japji. The 
concept of God, the creation and order of this universe and man's 
destiny in it, are the dominant themes emphasised in the Bani. The 
nature of man's life in relation to himself and the world around him 
are expressed implicitly in it. Since the Japji expresses the theological 
core of Sikh religious tradition, it is necessary that a faithful follower 
of Sikhism has a thorough understanding of this tradition. Many 
believers recite the whole Japji from memory every morning without 
stopping to contemplate on its meaning. Sikh mothers too, while 
doing their morning household duties, often repeat the Bani loudly 
from memory while their young ones grow up hearing it being 
recited. They also memorise it. These impressions stay with them 
for the rest of their adult life and are passed on from generation to 
generation. This practice becomes one of the cultural dynamics of 
the Sikh society that makes religion possible in family life and society. 
As people grow older, they are drawn to religious beliefs since the 
enigma of what is beyond death stares at them without any possible 
resolve. Japji does present the possibility of relief to man in this 
concern and also opens up vast horizons for him to contemplate. 
These contemplations become a worthy pursuit during the later 
years that is well recognised in Sikh culture. 

This Bani is not written in Ragas (Indian classical musical form) 
as most others are. It is strongly believed that most of the Sikh 
Gurus were Ragis (singer of Bani) as well as writers. They believed, 
practiced and considered that music was the finest medium of 
delivering the divine message to the faithful. Music always has 
been held sacred and it forms an integral part of religious 
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experience in Sikhism. Guru Nanak travelled with a companion 
called Mardana, who played the Rabab (a string instrument of 
Middle East origin) while singing the Bani. The singing of JBani, 
especially with the aid of musical instruments, is a unique experience 
which carries a special meaning that is considered a sacred element 
of worship. This tradition is of prime importance in the religious 
services of each Gurdwara. One may find excellent discipline in 
people, sitting quietly and listening to the Gurbani being sung in 
the Gurdwara. These are the most serious moments of Sikh 
religious life and exhibit a rare discipline in Sikh life to which all 
Sikhs adhere habitually. 

Some scholars are of the opinion that the Japji was written in 
several segments and later put together. How can we verify this 
claim? One may logically presume that since it is the personal vision 
of Guru Nanak which he wanted to share with others, he may have 
written it prior to his going on the Udasis (religious missions). 
This is the period of his early to middle years while he was in 
Sultanpur and had a vision. The core of his vision is the Mul Mantra 
(the essence of God's name) with which Japji begins. Going by the 
various references and stories, it is safe to assume that the core 
belief system of the Japji was firmly rooted in Guru Nanak's mind 
before he set out on his mission to deliver the message to others. 
The Mul Mantra along with other Barn's becomes the central theme 
of his Goshts (religious dialogues) with other Sants, Yogis, Sufi 
Fakirs, Hindu Pundits and others with whom he came in contact. 
This only proves that the theological framework of his belief was 
solidly firm in his mind. He repeatedly affirms the truth of the Mul 
Mantra of Japji and expounds that its major themes are the will and 
order of God governing all and every thing. He believed that God 
governs the universe and runs it in accordance with the laws that 
He put in motion when He created the universe. He created space 
and time, and many universes in it, which keep on existing and will 
continue to exist as long as He wishes that they should. He sees 
the whole universe, with all the details functioning in it a unitary- 
system as one organism. There is nothing in it that is out of God's 
Hukam (order). It seems to have life of its own, somewhat akin to 
the hylozoistic concept of the universe held by the ancient Greeks. 
But Guru Nanak's universe is under God's order at all times and 
does not exist by itself. The doctrine of Hukam keeps the universe, 
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authoritatively, under order in which all things function in proper 
details. In the Japji, he clearly states, 

Hukme under sab ko, Bdhar hukam na koye 1 
Eng. Trans. 

Everything is under the order of God, 
Nothing is out of this order. 

It may be interesting to explore and assess the nature of Guru 
Nanak's mind that held such a vision which inspired him to 
disseminate it far and wide. Since the range of his vision is vast 
and comprehensive it is appropriate to see its assimilation globally. 
When one reads Japji, one feels being in another world altogether. 
Its thoughts seem relevant in the context of modern global 
religious dialogues. In Sikh research, one may find comparisons 
made to the Judeo-Christian tradition, particularly with reference 
to Jesus who challenged Judaism, as Guru Nanak challenged 
traditional Hindu practices. Guru Nanak's thought is also somewhat 
similar to the challenges of the religious reformer, Martin Luther 
(1483-1546), who questioned traditional Catholicism which started 
the reformation movement in Europe. This German movement 
occurred almost during the time of Guru Nanak at the turn of the 
fifteenth century. 

Though the elements of Guru Nanak's theology are best 
understood in the traditional Indian religious background from 
which it arose, it does not imply that historically Guru Nanak's 
thought is derived from classical Hinduism and Islam, as many 
scholars of the orient conclude. These opinions are being critically 
examined in recent developments in Sikh studies. This backdrop 
primarily consists of religious and cultural practices of Hindu 
society as well as of Islam. Since all this was immediately accessible 
to him he responded to its pitfalls. Guru Nanak was born in a 
Hindu family and was placed under the tutelage of a Hindu 
teacher with whom he always debated on almost every issue 
relating to the learning of religion. His argument regarding the 
ceremony of wearing a janeau (sacred thread) as a symbol of Hindu 
dharma is significant and well known. He objected to wearing the 

1 Japji, Adi Granth, Pauri 2t., p. 1. 
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janeu and in turn engaged into lengthy theological debates with 
the Hindu teacher, favouring the practical foundation of an ethical 
behaviour rather than wearing an outward symbol. He argued that 
sobriety and contentment ought to be cultivated in one's character 
which is real dharma, instead of wearing a symbolic thread. He 
was serious in cultivating the foundation of religious life that leads 
to ethical path and eventual salvation. Internally he perceived and 
lived a life of faith in God; from this path he never deviated. 

Structure and Language of Japji 

Japji has thirty-eight pauris (verse stanzas) succeeding the Mul 
Mantra, that are not of equal length, weight and metre. It is free 
and intense religious poetry referring to the truth of many themes. 
Sometimes certain pauris are longer than others depending upon 
the ideas expressed in them. Each pauri deals with a specific 
theological idea that weaves into another thought becoming part 
of a larger belief system. For instance, the categorical emphasis 
on hearing, singing and believing (sunae, gavae and munae) are all 
connected. They are the essential qualities to be cultivated in 
practical behaviour to live a moral and religious life. These themes 
are elaborated specifically in some pauris such as the idea of gavae 
(singing) in pauris 2 and 3, sunae (hearing) in pauris 7, 8, 9 and 
10, and munae (believing) in pauris 11, 12, 13, and 14. 

Japji is written in the form of the rest of the Bani of the Adi 
Granth whose themes are best understood if one has some general 
knowledge of the religious terms and the deities of classical Hinduism. 
For example, Brahma, Siva, Visnu, and terms like Dharma, Karma, 
Maya, Deva, and others, since they often occur in the Japji and are 
superimposed by Guru Nanak's concepts. Since Guru NanaFs God 
is omnipresent and omniscient, therefore, nothing exists out of the 
order, control and orbit of God. This all encompassing idea is clearly 
stated in the beginning of Japji. 

The language of Japji is of the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
Northern India influenced by Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and old 
Punjabi. The meanings of these words and its usage were commonly 
held and understood by the people. Out of this a new language 
emerged called Sadhu Khari (the dialect of the Sants and Fakirs in 
which they did their gosh ts). The Sant poets wrote in this medium 
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and were fond of using this language. The Bani of Adi Granth, 
especially of the Bhakts is a good example of this. Guru Nanak too 
frequently used the same terms that carried the context of cross- 
cultural usage such as Salamat, Mukam, Hukam, Karma, Dharma, 
Deva and many others of Arabic and Sanskrit origin. Guru Nanak 
lived in the medieval period and used the language of his time. To 
this day people of northern India communicate effectively and fondly 
using the terms that refer to the transcendental reality in their 
Goshts and Marfat (the discourse centring on God). They also sing 
songs expressing the longings for the divine with whom they want 
to be united. Hence a new language to express and communicate 
religious ideas emerged known as Sadhu Khari. 

What exactly is Sadhu Khari>. It is not a specific 'language' but a 
hybrid of many languages and regional dialects. The language used 
by Guru Nanak in the Adi Granth is of this type that contains a 
common reservoir of all these terms. Though these terms can support 
various historical speculations and link Guru Nanak to traditional 
Hinduism or Islam in order to contradict the independent notion 
of his vision, one must critique carefully the nature of such an 
argument both linguistically and logically for a clear understanding. 
One such Arabic term is Hukam which is a pivotal term to the 
understanding of the theological structure of Japji. The plurality of 
these terms, in the exchange of religious ideas, is a dominant feature 
of the medieval period. MacaulifFe says, "the medieval Indian dialects 
in which the sacred writings of the Sikh Gurus and Saints were 
composed, hymns are found in Persian, medieval Prakrit, Hindi, 
Marathi, old Punjabi, Multani and several local dialects. In several 
hymns the Sanskrit and Arabic vocabularies are drawn upon." 2 These 
terms carry various meanings, shades and hues whose analysis would 
have bearing on the accuracy of the stated belief system of Japji. 
There is much in it for the etymologists as well as the historians of 
religion to use new approaches suitable for their inquiry that could 
needlessly complicate the true nature of Guru Nanak's pure theology. 

C. Schackle classifies the language of the Adi Granth as the 
Sacred Language of the Sikhs (SLS). It is drawn from three sources 
namely, Torki, the Islamic tradition, Sanskrit, the classical Hindu 

2 Max Arthur MacaulifFe,' The Sikh Religion, S. Chand & Co. New Delhi, 
1963, p. v. 
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tradition and the south-western, the 'regional sources of south- 
western Punjab. He says, "the core language of the AG is a mixture 
of Punjabi and western Hindi (including Khari Boli and later 
especially Bra/) as completing the set of dichotomies suggested 
by the three peripheral varieties." 3 These views are also shared by 
Kirat Singh who states, "The language used by the Sants and the 
language of the Adi Granth does not have any standard usage. 
Guru Nanak used his native lehndi Punjabi, Farid used Multani, 
Kabir and Namdev used Purbi Hindi and Marathi." 4 The use of 
Sadhu Khari (Sant Bhasa) in which Guru Nanak is supposed to 
have written and spoken is strictly a medium without which it 
would have been difficult to communicate. Since Japji is not a 
dialogue like Sidh Gosht Bani but the poetic expression of a 
human mind, its linguistic analysis alone may not yield the 
intended meaning. One must transcend language and its meanings, 
and delve into the actual experience to get to the core of the 
theological substance. This idea certainly is difficult to deal with 
unless one is a saint or have saintly tendencies and is submerged 
in the spiritual experience. It becomes easier for such a person to 
explain and convey its meanings with more reality than the 
enunciation of mere words empty of real meaning. 

An etymological analysis can lead one to construct arguments 
of historical nature which will add more complexity in the inquiry 
and push one farther away from the theological concepts. This 
is — and must — be a serious concern, though a complex task but 
not impossible to clarify the confusion. In the readings of the Adi 
Granth beyond Japji, we may have to apply such considerations since 
the language and the substance of theological reality are two 
different categories and they form a conjunction in the human mind. 
Therefore, the theological reality as perceived in divine experience 
is always inward and beyond language', which is only a vehicle to 
express the substance of the inner experience. Words are empty by 
themselves. We listen to words but try to understand what they 
mean. The user of words needs to have the backing of the inward 

3 Schackle, A. Granth, Bulletin of the International & Oriental Studies, 
XL, London, 1938, p. 313. 

4 Harkirat Singh, Gurbani di Bhasha re Viyakarna [Punjabi], Punjabi 
University Press, Patiala, p. 25. 
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experience to give them substance and meaning. Communication 
is a complex phenomenon, especially when it comes to explaining 
the Gurbani (Guru's words). Therefore, it is important to use 
accurate words when describing the conceptual reality of Jap;7, or 
other Ban/, so that the listener understands what is being said. 
Since Bani is Guru's inner voice, to understand and interpret the 
real substance of his mindg: accurately puts a tremendous 
responsibility on us. 

Professor Sohan Singh, in translating and interpreting the Japji 
in his book, projects its meaning and significance and connects it 
to the Upanishdic thought. Since Guru Nanak rose out of the 
Hindu as well as of Islamic religious world, it is logical to seek 
parallels in classical Hinduism or Islam. However, certain distinctions 
must be made to show that Guru Nanak is neither a Hindu nor a 
Muslim prophet, a point he emphatically declared. His thought 
transcends both, otherwise the identity of Sikhism as an independent 
religious tradition would not have grown and developed. One may 
easily see in Japji, his vision transcending Hinduism and Islam. 
Also beyond /ap;i, in RagMaru, Mohala 1, in all the 22 Sohalas, 
Guru Nanak projects the Nirguna nature of God that clearly goes 
beyond the Hindu deities of Brahma, Siva and Visnu. He says, 

Arbad narbad dhundukara, Dharan na Gagana hukam apara 
na din ran na chand na sura/, sun smadhi lagianda. 
khani na Bani pawan na pani, opat khapat na awan jani 
khand patal nahein sagar, nadi na nir vahieda. 5 
Eng. Trans: 

For endless eons of years there was darkness, 

there was no earth, no sky, except His order. 

there was no day or night, no moon no sun, 

He was constantly in smadhi. 

there was no food, no speech, no water, no air, 

no birth, no death, no stream and no flowing of waters 

Such a notion of Guru Nanak's vision is purely of Nirguna nature. 
Finding historical links to some of the beliefs that his thought is a 
synthesis of Nath-Sant tradition of medieval India, or that it may 
have some influence of Islam through Sufism, is difficult. His 

5 Adi Granth, RagMaru, Mohala 1, p. 1035. 
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thought, in this context, surpasses all such theories and emerges as 
an independent and vital vision in itself. A critical analysis of the 
terms and the use of the relevant inferences that suggest an outside 
influence on Guru Nanak's vision can easily be refuted. But such a 
task would involve more elements of his Bani and beyond the Japji. 
In this regard Japji is a complex religious writing and its integrity 
lies in the understanding of Guru Nanak's vision. To think beyond 
would lead us to areas which are outside the scope of this discussion. 
We confine ourselves here to the task of reflecting on Japji only. 
There are enough clues in it to construct a basic framework of an 
independent and systematic theology from it. The interpretations 
of its specific elements would certainly lead one further to the study 
of Guru Nanak's Bani in the Adi Granth. 

In the context of the modern world, it is essential to see the 
relevance of Guru Nanak's thoughts since Sikhs have travelled far 
and wide and settled in many countries. They have established 
their own Gurdwavas where the Bani is sung every day in the 
mornings and evenings. Its sounds reach the foreign ears of 
Christians, Buddhists, Muslims and Jews daily for they are the 
neighbours of the Sikhs living and working with them on a day-to- 
day basis. These demographic changes in the modern world bring 
global religious thought nearer to all mankind at the same time. In 
these circumstances, the Sikhs not only need to grasp the true 
meaning of their own religion but attempt to participate in the 
interreligious dialogues just as Guru Nanak did five hundred years 
ago. The evil, myths and suffering of mankind that Guru Nanak 
addressed still plague us which makes the universal appeal of his 
thought even more important. 

Dynamics of Systematic Theology in Japji 

Though /ap;'i contains the essentials of Sikh theology, but in order 
to construct a comprehensive theological system we need to study 
the Bani of Guru Nanak in the Adi Granth in full. Written in the 
religious poetic form, the Japji and its many themes may not appear 
to be directly and immediately connected to each other, as we find 
in prose writing, for instance. But it may be possible to glean out, 
with some effort, some of the dynamic elements and find a core of 
consistency in them. We feel encourgaed to note Hew McLeod's 

* xiv * 
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assessment in this regard when he says, "The fact that Guru Nanak's 
thought is not set out systematically does not mean that it is 
necessarily inconsistent. On the contrary, one of the great merits of 
his thought is its consistency." 6 Obviously, he means Guru Nanak's 
thought in its totality that stretches beyond Japji. Our immediate 
concern is how to perceive and construct some basic consistency in 
the overall sense in Japji and attempt to connect some seemingly 
unrelated theological themes with it. There are some basic and 
powerful theological dynamics in it like in the Mul Mantra. For 
instance, thoughts on creation, man and his path to live an ethical 
Sikh life to achieve salvation must be put together. These elements 
seem to fit in some order that provides a basis for our logical 
construction. The other themes relative to the nature of the world, 
man's relation to the universe, god and the fellow man are most 
important features and form parts of the total scheme of this belief 
system. 

We will take up the three dynamics: God, Creation and Man and 
discuss them in the same order in our schemata. Probably, like 
any other religious poet, Guru Nanak being a mystic emerged 
into the religious reality of the divine. He never thought of writing 
in prose. Also, prose as a form does not lend itself to prophetic 
religious writing. How would you write Psalms of the Bible or 
Bhagvad Gita in prose? No doubt, in some historical accounts 
conveying the religious spirit in the behaviour of people, such as 
in Biblical stories, do yield best results in the prose form. The use 
of language, in the poetic form captures the substance of the 
unusual imagination. It carries the intended meaning through 
the appropriate words regardless of how difficult it becomes for 
the reader to understand. There are four volumes' of Shabdarth 
(sabd with meanings) available that clarifies difficult terms of the 
whole Adi Granth. This makes the task of understanding the /ap;i 
easier. One may also find relevant explanations of important 
doctrines that help in understanding the full sense of the contextual 
meaning. These explanations also carry some commentaries on 
some of the doctrines. 



6 Hew McLeod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1988), p. 149. 
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THE CONCEPT OF GOD 

The first glimpse of Guru Nanak's mind leads us to his unwavering 
faith in ONE GOD. This is clearly stated in the Adi Granth in the 
beginning of Jap/7 in a declarative statement known as Mul Mantra. 
It is considered the revelation of Guru Nanak. This is the core 
belief of the Sikh religion and is stated in the beginning of all the 
Ragas throughout Adi Granth. This makes Mul Mantra repetitive 
and is believed to be the central thread that holds the Sikh theology 
together. Hew McLeod, the historian of Sikh religion, calls it the 
"Basic Cradle Statement". 7 This is the bedrock of Guru Nanak's 
thought around which all else revolves. Every Sikh believer knows 
the Mul Mantra and the EK ONKAR (One God) by heart. It is 
recited on every important occasion such as birth and death, marriage 
ceremony as well as the starting of any business venture. It is also 
recited in the prayers every morning and evening in every Gurdwara 
all over the world and on special occasions in Sikh homes for special 
blessings and guidance on the good path of Sikh life including their 
welfare and health. By this practice people feel assured of success 
and energised that God will protect them from any future difficulty 
This belief propels the integrity, unity and growth in the Sikh culture 
as a whole. Such firm religious beliefs and its practice become the 
foundation of the culture that gives cohesiveness to it. 

Since the significance of the Mul Mantra is of prime importance 
in Sikh religion, its origin, truth and meaning is widely debated by 
several textual scholars. Some scholars link this belief with the Vedic 
Om in an effort to show that Sikhism is rooted in classical Hinduism. 
This debate may continue since it involves the origin of Sikhism 
and the integrity of Guru Nanak's vision. Some scholars even argue 
that EK ONKAR is not original with Guru Nanak. 8 The argument 
in itself is interesting but difficult to resolve and has to be left to 
textual scholars. In this discussion we avoid this web of complex 
textual arguments conjoined with multiple weak arguments without 
any definitive conclusion. Therefore, we interpret EK ONKAR as 
a definition of God stipulated by Guru Nanak with which scholars 

7 Ibid, p. 148. 

8 Pritam Singh, The Sikh Concept of the Divine (Amritsar: Guru Nanak 
Dev University Press, 1985), p. 1. 
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and theologians in general show an agreement. Guru Nanak 
abundantly qualifies this belief in the Japji which is considered that 
the Mul Mantra and what follows is Dhur Ki Bani (revealed by 
God). For the sceptics, its legitimacy, if needed, can be argued 
successfully on philosophic grounds supported by the theory of Innate 
ideas of both Plato and Descartes in the rationalist tradition of 
Western philosophy. If we move in that direction, we will only 
engage in lengthy argumentation and be pulled away from Sikh 
theology to analytical philosophy which must be avoided. One must 
point out that this is exactly where philosophy and theology generally 
connect as well as part company from each other. However, we 
perceive and classify this belief in the framework of speculative 
philosophy, evolving into the theory of "Qualified Monotheism". 
Guru Nanak abundantly qualifies and affirms this belief with many 
attributes. He states that there is ONE GOD, Creator of the 
universe, who has been in existence throughout eternity and will 
continue to exist for ever. He is without enmity to anyone, is 
fearless, timeless, never born and never dies, always is true and 
always will be true. He is an image of eternity (Akal Murat). 9 
How explicit and clear can one be in declaring one's belief ? Even 
beyond /ap/i, we find abundant expositions of Guru Nanak 
affirming ONENESS of God Who controls and runs all things 
with His order (Hukam). This is His Saguna nature. For the 
clearest and most crisp statement about this belief, we quote the 
following statement in Rag Asa Mohala 1, in Adi Granth, page 
350. Guru Nanak says: 

Sahib mcra eko hai, 
Eko hai bhai eko hai. 
Eng. Trans. 

My Lord is One, 

One, O brother, He is One. 

This is the truth of belief, the validity of which, if need be, can be 
supported also by the Pragmatic theory of Truth as outlined by 
the philosopher William James, in the early twentieth century. This 
is the reality and originality of Guru Nanak's mind and the foundation 

9 Adi Granth, Mul Mantra, p.l. 
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for the systematic theology in Sikhism. Also, philosophically, we 
can perceive this belief as the basis for Sikh ethics which all Sikh 
believers are supposed to follow in their daily lives to achieve 
salvation. 

Guru Nanak's God is omniscient and omnipotent and has the 
power of Hukam (order) to create and run all things in this world 
and beyond, with absolute power in every sense. A believer takes 
this reality as true and attempts to know His will and the nature 
of His Hukam and moulds his life accordingly. If this belief is 
translated into the practical experiences in life, it becomes the rule of 
ethical behaviour of the individual. This belief of Guru Nanak is 
not a synthesis put together by him from the beliefs of other religious 
traditions as alleged by some scholars of the orient. It is believed to 
be the dynamic and independent revelation of his own. It is difficult 
to perceive Guru Nanak as a synthesiser of beliefs held by others. 
Since he was a divine mystic, diffused in the unity of all things 
under God's order he was overtaken by the spirit, not the analytic 
mind. To think of him in any other context than this appears 
contradictory. The synthesiser is actively engaged in the rational 
activity of the mind, which is contrary to the mystic experience 6f 
the spirit. Guru Nanak's revelation can easily be placed in the 
subjective category of experience of transcendental reality, which 
the Existentialist philosopher, Soren Kierkegaard (1813-55), calls 
the "Subjective Truth". It would not be relevant to bring 
philosophical or historical arguments into this in an attempt to 
show that Guru Nanak's systematic theology in the Japji or other 
works, but must be proven historically derived from sources other 
than God. Historians and rational philosophers cannot deal with 
the belief in God or His existence. They are bound by rationality 
which means that they can neither prove His existence nor believe 
that He is an active agent. In theology, rational arguments are out 
of place and are not considered relevant as they are in philosophy 
or history. David Hume (1711-76), the British Empiricist, 
considered that rational theology is impossible. Historians may try 
to find other sources to draw logical conclusions that Guru Nanak's 
thought is not original. The medieval period of Northern India is a 
rich source for such speculations that may or may not pass the test 
of the logical critique. The reasoning processes examine the nature 
and the use of the inferences supplying the conclusion and the test 
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of their validity makes it a different game than what was intended. 
The meanings of the terms and the nature of the inferences used to 
reach such conclusions may also complicate the process. In that 
case, theology becomes logic, history is out of place and the 
conclusions become totally irrelevant. In theology truth is believed 
in terms of faith and not the subject matter of implied logic or 
reason. The knowledge of God is a personal knowledge and the 
nature of belief is one's own resolve in one's mind. In Japji, therefore, 
we need to take Guru Nanak's statements as they are put together 
and understand its meanings. 

In pauri 1 of Japji, Guru Nanak clearly states: 

"Sochai soch na hovaie, je sochee lakh var. . .". 10 
Eng. Trans. 

It is impossible to think (about the existence of God) 
even if one thinks hundred thousand times. 

The nature and existence of God is to be believed not thought. 
This is the final and clear departure of philosophy from theology. 
Religious reality touches the depth of the consciousness in man, 
as Paul Tillich (1886-1965), the modern theologian, points out: 
"it is an aspect of human spirit, it is the dimension of depth, it is 
the ultimate concern manifested in all spheres of our spiritual life 
(moral, aesthetic, cognitive) . . . reasoning fails to know God and 
states if you start with a question whether God does or does not 
exist, you can reach Him less. . ." 11 This recognises the validity of 
human faith and Guru Nanak's claim finds the right place in 
human mind. 

The belief in One God has been held in many traditions of the 
world prior to Guru Nanak's time. His experience of ONE GOD 
is categorically his own revelation. As we scan through the religious 
traditions in world history we find that during the fourteenth 
century bc, Akhnaton, the Pharaoh of Egypt, believed in one 
God. In Judaism the belief in one God (Jehovah) was held prior 
to Jesus Christ coming into the world two thousand years ago. In 
Greek tradition, during the fourth and fifth century bc, Plato, 

10 Adi Granth, Japji, p. 1. 

1 1 Eleanor Kuykendall, Philosophy in the Age of Crisis (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1970), p. 437. 
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Aristotle and several other philosophers argued about the existence 
of God. Greeks, like the Hindus, believed in many gods and 
goddesses. Islamic tradition held belief in one God since the late 
seventh century. The scholastic philosophers vigorously argued,,with 
the force of logic to prove the existence of God at the time of Guru 
Nanak and before. Since Vedic times^in the Hindu tradition, God 
and Gods have been believed to exist and worshipped. Sankara's 
God, Brahman, has been in existence in the roots of Hindu tradition 
always. Sankara, in the late eighth century, interprets the Vedas 
and glorifies Brahman and advances the theory of transcendentalism 
that became popular in India and travelled West. Its acceptance by 
Indians forced Buddhism out of India. Ramanuja (born 1027 ad) 
developed a theory of Theism in critiquing Sankara's Brahman who 
he believed lived away from the day-to-day world and cared little 
about what happened to man and the world. In contrast to Sankara, 
Ramanuja's theism became the ground of Vaisnava theism and 
entered North India through Ramananda in the thirteenth century. 
It gave vigour to the Bhakti movement of the medieval period, 
which tempts the scholars of the orient to allege that Guru Nanak 
was influenced by it. The Bhakt Bani in the Adi Granth can easily 
suggest that there must be some theological connection of the Bhakts 
to the Sikh Gurus. 

In the Indian epics, particularly in the Gifa of the Mahabharata, 
the strong belief of transcendental reality of the divine, through 
Krishna being avatar of God, has long lasting effect on the people 
of India. The theistic tradition in Indian religions, acceding to 
Radhakrishnan's theistic beliefs in various forms, gave rise to 
Saivaism and the Vaisnavaism that spread in various forms 
throughout India. Guru Nanak's ideas of God, therefore, stand 
independently, beyond it being the product of classical Hinduism 
and Islam, as his own revelation, as many revelations referred to 
above that have occurred in world history. If we rely on historical 
methodology, knowing the origin of theism we can never have any 
satisfactory explanation of the origins of any religion. The nature 
of religion, therefore, is not historical. 

Guru Nanak's belief in God is both Nirguna and Saguna. He 
can be manifested as the creator or stays aloof from all the creation 
in constant smadhi, as His choice. The dimensions of Guru 
Nanak's vision of God are vast and comprehensive along with His 
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power and will that stretches beyond this world and unto the realms 
thus far unknown. In Japji, His nature is described beyond any 
measure. There is a sense of complete mysticism diffused into 
complete unity in diversity in all things at the same time that grips 
Guru Nanak's mind. Guru Nanak's God encompasses all and 
everything at all times. He manifests Himself whenever and in 
whatever form He wishes. He is absolute in every sense of the 
imagination and perception. Japji describes this reality forcefully 
and beautifully. He is knowable by man whose will functions in 
accordance to His will and lives life in accordance to it at all times. 
God, in other words, bestows knowledge and salvation to man if 
He wills it. 

CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE 

God has created this universe by His will and can eliminate it also 
with His will. Since He is absolute in His power He can do anything 
with man, all other beings and the universe at any time. All things 
in the universe such as sky, earth, water, fire, seasons, day and 
night as well as the laws of motion and growth are necessary. They 
are all in His control and function as they are made to perpetually. 
How long this universe will go on, nobody knows. Neither does 
anyone know when and how it was created. Guru Nanak says in 
pauri 21: 

Kawan so vela vakat, kawan thith kawan war, 
kawan so run mahan, kawan jit hoa akar, 
vail na payca pundtee, jey hovcy kkh puran, 
vakhat na paeo kadian, je likhan kkh kuran, 
thith var na jogi jane, rut mahn na koee, 
Jahn karta srishti ko saje, ape jane soye, 
kiv kar akhan, kiv salahien, keon varni kiv /ana 
Nanak aukhan sub ko aukhe, ik do ik seiana. 12 
Eng. Trans. 

"what period and what time, and what exact day, 
what season what month, when the creation took place, 
if pundits knew, they would have written in Puranas, 

12 Adi Granth, Japji, pauri-21, p. 5. 
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if Kazis knew the time, they would have written in Koran, 
yogis do not know the time, day, season and the month, 
when Creator created this world, He alone knows the time, 
how can I say, by what manner and words do I describe, 
O, Nanak tell others, and one appears wiser than the other". 

Before creation, as described previously, there was nothing but 
foggy darkness and smoky air mass (Dhundukara) for eons. God 
was in perpetual Smadhi. This was His Nirguna nature (without 
any attributes). When He decided to appear in Saguna nature 
(with attributes) He created this Universe, contrary to the Hindu 
mythological belief that the earth has been in existence for eons 
supported by the horns of an ox. Guru Nanak dispels this belief 
in pauri 16 that the ox cannot carry so much load on his horns 
for eons. He says that creation took place by God's Hukam 
(order). When and how He created this world only He knows. 
The work of God is a mystery for man to comprehend. Many 
things are created and function in this complex world in complete 
harmony, which is described exquisitely in the Sloka at the end 
of /ap;7. He says that the earth as mother and water as father that 
produce the vast varieties of beings which are attended and nurtured 
by daylight and the dark night as a nurse entertains and attends to 
the children. God watches over all things, including the ultimate 
destiny of man for his final liberation which is in His hands at all 
times. 

Guru Nanak's perception of creation and its functioning is 
unified and always in control of God. This is akin to the theory of 
the German philosopher G. W Liebniz (1646-1716), who held 
that god has arranged the universe in such a way that it works by 
itself in accordance to the laws that are preset by Him in harmony, 
without any interference in its daily function. The ultimate control 
of existence is in the mind of God. 13 

The expositions of Guru Nanak are mystical experiences of his 
mind put into poetic language. This kind of writing cannot be 
equated with the rational philosophic theories but there are amazing 
similarities in its speculative form of thought that are hard to ignore. 
Most philosophers held theological theories that account for God as 

13 Frank Thilly, A History of Philosophy, revised by Ledger Wood (New 
York: Holt Rrinhart and Winston, 1957), p. 391. 
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the final end or the first cause of all things, therefore, the ideas 
regarding the universe and the life of man, bring both theology and 
philosophy in close proximity. After all, man in this world is the 
centre of all concerns whether he thinks about reality rationally or 
experiences it religiously. All things, therefore, come to his mind to 
be comprehended. Even science is not far away from these concerns. 
Many scientists have recognised the merit of religious reality when 
faced with the immense possibility of the unknown. Albert Einstein 
appreciates the dimensions of religious reality and its spirit in close 
proximity when he says, "I maintain that the cosmic religious feeling 
is the strongest and noblest motive for scientific research. ... A 
contemporary has said, not unjustly, that in this materialistic age of 
ours, the serious scientific workers are the only profoundly religious 
people." 14 

One can easily see that such comprehension, indeed brings 
religion and science close together in man's mind. This makes 
unity in mankind possible and promotes the significance of both. 
Such thoughts are necesary for man to realise. 

The universal nature of Guru Nanak's theology in Japji and 
beyond deserves an assessment on the lines of comparative analysis 
that, thus far, has not been done and promoted. Its powerful 
imagination and visionary dimensions go beyond classical Hindu 
thought and touch, in some form, most of the significant 
theological and cosmological theories of the world. It will require 
a critical and trained eye to carefully distinguish parallels that can 
produce better understanding for both the believers of Sikhism 
and the rest of mankind regardless of the faith of their birth or 
choice. 

MAN 

Since God is in the creator (ICarra) of all creation including man, 
He made man the supreme being among all beings with the capacity 
to know Him. The belief of transmigration of souls which underlies 
the Japji and directly relates to human life, seems to be similar to 
Hinduism: It is believed that there are 84 lakhs of forms of living 
beings in the world. If man fails to know God in this life because of 

14 Kuy Kendall, Philosophy in the Age of Crisis, p. 437. 
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deliberately going against God's will, his soul, upon death can take 
up another body and will go through another life cycle. This process 
will keep on repeating unless, while in human form, man completely 
knows the will of God and lives life in accordance with it. Then and 
only then he will achieve salvation and this cycle of birth and rebirth 
is finally overcome. God bestows His love upon man in complete 
forgiveness. This process of Bakhshish (forgiveness by God) is contrary 
to the doctrinal implication of Karmic achievement by man which 
yogis, and devotees achieve by tapas, or sacrifices, as it is practiced 
in the tradition of classical Hinduism. In the context of Guru 
Nanak's belief system, the emphasis is on the individual changing 
his will which must be subjugated to God's will. He recites God's 
name in daily Simran (Practice). His behaviour begins to change 
and gradually he begins to realise that the control of all things is 
in the hands of God. This is the transformation of the individual 
who lives a life of a Gurmukh (living life in accordance to God's 
will) and abandons his Manmukh (living life in accordance to self 
will) ways. 

So it is imperative that man feels the presence of God in all the 
actions he undertakes and performs. The surrender of the self will 
pave the way to achieve salvation. Indeed, this path requires a life 
of ethical ways in which daily Nam-simran becomes the practice of 
the individual. He must see all things under the Hukam of God 
including his own daily affairs. If man can reach this stage, then he 
is able to hope for salvation. We understand this salvation to be the 
full self-identification of the individual will with the will of God. 
This is to immerse oneself completely in God, which means that his 
will and God's will are the same. The individual entity disappears. 
It is analogous to a drop of water becoming all water, as it merges 
in the large body of water. This ends the cycle of birth, death and 
rebirth for man forever. If man is not able to overcome his worldly 
attractions and keeps getting entangled in greed, lust, false pride, 
anger and attachment, and pleasures of the temporal world and 
turns his back on God then there is no hope for salvation. This 
makes him revolve in the wheel of births and deaths forever. Guru 
Nanak clearly says this in the 1st pauri of Japji, 

hukmi hovan jeea, hukam milae vadaee. 
Hukmi utam neech, hukmi likh dukh sukh paeea. 
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ikna hukmi bukhsis, ik hukmi sada bhoaea. 15 
Eng. Trans. 

man is born and gets prestige with God's hukam. 
low or high position, suffering and joys of man are 
also in accordance with God's hukam. 
some are saved, while others go through births and 
deaths for ever. 

We can be free of the rotating wheel of births and deaths in this 
world by the union with God. We must accept God's will as the 
guiding principle of our life. So it is the will of God that can save 
man. This does not mean that man need not make any effort to 
achieve salvation. He actively adopts the ways of the Gurmukh and 
abandons the ways of the Manmukh in all his daily actions. Man 
still must know, at all times, that the absolute power of God can 
change all this anytime. This is the ethical balance in the life of the 
follower of Guru Nanak. One would begin to understand the 
meaning of the following hymns of the 1st pauri of Japji, 

Kiv suchiara hovea, kiv kurey tute pal. 
hukam rajaien chalna, Nanak likhea nal. 
Eng. Trans. 

how to become true, how to shed falsehood? 
Follow God's Hukam, Nanak has reiterated it. 16 

An ethical life of the follower of Guru Nanak is necessarily tied to 
the Hukam of God. Without this oneness with the will of god, an 
individual will not be able to understand the sufferings and unusual 
happenings in the universe. Man will always realise that everything 
happens in accordance to the will of God. Nothing happens in this 
world without His Hukam; not a bird can flutter, or grass grow 
and sun shine and flowers smile unless God wills it. One must sing 
the praises of God who makes all things possible for man. One 
could pose a logical question here by saying: why does God not 
remove the evil from this altogether? If He wishes He can easily do 
that. But why does He not do it? Man is not able to understand the 
full extent of the will of God, therefore His ways are beyond man. 

15 Adi Granth, Pauri 1, p. 1. 

16 Adi Granth, Pauri 1, p. 1. 
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Man being finite cannot know the nature of the infinite. It is a 
logical impossibility. 

If man's nature is polluted with the sinful acts in this world, 
God's name can clean his nature as soap cleans dirty clothes (pauri- 
20). Similarly several pauris in the Japji emphasise the idea of 
gavea (singing the praise of God), sunnea (listening and noticing), 
and munea (believing and following) which, if followed seriously, 
will direct one's mind in cultivating the desired qualities in one's 
character. 

Karma and Dharma doctrines, though relevant in Sikhism, 
seem to have historical links to classical Hindu tradition. In Vedic 
times, the follower was supposed to perform sacrifices to the God 
or gods. These sacrifices had regularities of discipline known as 
tapas (act of worship). To do these regularly became the work of 
the devotee that was also known as Karma (an act). Karma, 
therefore, carries two meanings, one as an act of sacrifice and the 
other is the doctrine that these acts become the cause of building a 
way to the next stage of spiritual development. It is like a 
deterministic theory of cause and effect. So this practice became a 
duty of Dharma which man must carry on to live a life of a dedicated 
worshipper. It became a religious value to be followed throughout 
one's life, or it is man's dharma to do so. The fundamentals of Guru 
Nanak's theology are present in Japji which gives us its significance 
but to develop it fully we will have to incorporate his total Bani. 
For instance, terms like karm-khand, dharm-khand, gian-khand and 
sac-khand designate specific stages in the spiritual practice of the 
believer. The meanings are tied up with the total system of Guru 
Nanak's thought. Also, we must be aware that the spiritual context 
of experience that those terms connote may not always coincide 
with the language we would use to describe them. 

Japji, as indicated before, is a complex piece of theological 
writing. It calls for comprehensive research rather than the short 
references we have made in this introduction. Its many theological 
themes and doctrines, described in the medieval language 
terminology, must be dealt with in an analytical style to bring out 
its true import. There are strains of classical Hinduism as well as 
some references to Islam and Sufism that appear in Japji, which 
must be assessed in the right context. Since many scholars of the 
orient have dealt with the subject matter of this area, their views 
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also would have to be appropriately assessed and incorporated. Thus 
far, such an enterprise has not been fully developed, but with the 
exchange of East-West ideas, particularly in the social sciences, many 
possibilities are on the horizon. 

To study Sikh theology of the Adi Granth effectively, with 
references to Guru Nanak and Guru Arjun along with other Gurus, 
the significance of Japji will always hold its primacy in Sikh 
religious thought. Knowing the advances in knowledge and the 
ever evolving demographic changes in the modern world in which 
the followers of Guru Nanak have to live and work and must 
explain their religious identity, the need of studying Sikhism in its 
theological dimensions is crucial. The Sikh tradition, for the last 
five hundred years, has produced its history, culture that is thriving 
globally and asserting itself forward, while imposing responsibilities 
on the Sikhs for advancement in its comprehensive education. We 
are hopeful that new young scholars, both from Eastern and Western 
countries, familiar with the already established scholarly skills would 
meet the challange. Since Punjabi is the key to the understanding 
of Sikhism accurately, its knowledge would be indispensable. Since 
it would be necessary to accomplish this task in terms of excellence, 
we must include a working knowledge of Sanskrit philosophical 
terminology as well. In such a scenario, the study of Sikh religious 
tradition holds exciting promise. 

Sulakhan Singh Dhillon 
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THE ) APJI is one of the products of those minds who have tasted 
God-consciousness and whose words beckon generation of men 
to prepare themselves for the descent of the Divine into their 
lives. Such men have appeared from time to time in various parts 
of the world and in various periods of history. Naturally, their 
experience and their message have found expression in a form 
which accords with the traditions of their culture. As such the 
Japji is an Upanishad in line with the Katha, the Buddha's words 
and the Gita, to name only a few. But its meaning is clear and its 
message is valid for all those who have an urge to break open 
their ego-shells and merge themselves in that consciousness which 
is a shoreless ocean. 

The Japji is a short composition of thirty-eight principal stanzas 
and an additional preliminary one and is roughly divided into four 
parts. The first of these defines and brings into relief the problem of 
the Seeker after the Divine. This is done in the first seven stanzas. 
The next twenty take the Seeker step by step on the Way, till he 
arrives at such vision of the Great Reality as is given to us to have. 
The third part, consisting of four stanzas, describes the attitudes 
and outlook of the man who has tasted of the Divine. The last part 
consisting of the remaining seven stanzas is in the nature of 
summary, but is valuable in itself as it describes the stages on the 
Seeker's Way more clearly than in the second part. 

The argument of the Japji may briefly be started as follows: 

There is an eternal Reality within and beyond the world. The 
problem of the Seeker is to attune himself to that Reality, or to 
see His Vision (I-IX). 

This attunement is attained through the traditional Indian 
method which has more or less come down from the times of the 
Brihadaryanaka. The method is that of sravana, manana and 
nididhyasana — that is, in their respective order, hearing and reading, 
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reflection and the placing of the mind in the proper attitude to 
receive the Vision which is the final reward of the process (X-XV). 

Before a man betakes himself on the journey towards Him, he 
has to accept the social order and even to lead other men towards 
harmony with it (XVI and XXXIV). He then tries to assimilate 
the Creation in his own mind in all its rich variety, including the 
creations of the human mind itself — that is to say, the intellectual 
and ethical contents of human civilization (VIII-IX and XXXV). 
After he has gained an adequate idea of the variety and vastness 
of Creation, he reflects on its meaning. He finds that the universe 
is an ordered whole and that it is the expression of an abiding, 
universal Spirit (XII-XIX and XXXVI). 

The problem then is: How to obtain the reflection in our 
own lives of this Spirit (XX). Knowledge and more knowledge is 
of no avail at this stage (XX-XXIV). Here a man must realise that 
no effort will help him in obtaining this descent into his mind, 
fot it is entirely a matter of His Grace (XXIV). 

When the Grace does come, the man's eyes see the Universe 
anew. He finds that he is not the lone recipient of His favour. On 
the other hand, in a lesser or greater degree, the Universe is full 
of it. Not only that — he sees that there are in the Universe many 
types of harmonies which concentrate in themselves and reflect 
His pervasive Divinity (XXV-XXVII). 

A man who has felt such a Vision in his soul necessarily becomes 
oriented away from the ethics of the common run and towards 
those of the universe. Greed, dissipation, sectarianism and love 
of power are not for him. He negotiates the world through 
knowledge, understanding and impartiality. He takes a hand in 
ordering his society after His image. His vision is not limited to 
his own times and his own society but covers the wide arc of 
History. He regards the whole universe as a play-creation of the 
Lord, which is none the less an abiding Truth or Reality for us 
(XXVIII-XXXI). 

The process in the Japji of seeking and arriving at the Vision of 
Reality, has, as will have been seen, a strange resemblance to what 
we call the scientific method of thought. In that method, too, 
we first define our problem and our approach, as has been done 
in the first seven stanzas in the /ap;i. We then collect all the 
available data on the problem (VIII-XI) and proceed to reflect 
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on the inter-relationship of the phenomena (cf. XII-XIX). In this 
way we form some sort of structure, but the final solution defies 
us and we feel restless and baffled (XXIV). Next, there comes a 
stage when we give up all effort to delve out a solution, but 
suddenly, and sometimes when we least expect it, the solution 
breaks on us (cf.XXIV). After that we gradually realise the 
expanding significance or application of our new insight (cf. XXV- 
XXVII). When the insight pertains to a fairly large arc of our 
thought, we find that it entirely changes our mode of thinking 
(cf.XXVIII-XXXI). 

This close resemblance of the argument in the Japji to the 
scientific pattern of thinking only brings out the fact — if, indeed, 
it was necessary to do so — that the Teacher had thought deeply, 
consistenly and systematically about the great problem of the 
ultimate secret which transmutes the baser metal of humanity into 
the pure gold of a divinely inspired life. The secret he discovered is, 
as has been pointed out by Aldous Huxley, the perennial philosophy 
which the seers of the Upanishads first discovered in the dim dawn 
of history; which Buddha, Christ and Mohammed discovered after 
them and which others have discovered in later eras of history. It is 
the secret which is ever ancient yet ever new, for it exercises on the 
sensitive human mind the fascination of the 'vast far far away' — 
and this for the simple reason that the end of the journey on which 
humanity has set its course shows no signs of appearing within the 
horizon of our vision. 

Of the life of the man who wrote the Japji we really do not 
know enough. Some stories about him have been handed down 
the centuries after the style of the Puranas. But whatever has thus 
come to us is sufficient to show that here was a man of rare 
sensitivity, humanity and moral grandeur. 

Born in a Khatri family in April 1469 at Talwandi (now named 
Nanakana) in the Sheikhupara district of West Punjab, he received 
his early education in his home town. Such was the child's avidity 
in acquiring whatever was to be learnt that both the Pandit and 
the Maulvi of the town soon exhausted their lore and the earnest 
soul was left to its own devices. Of these there were in those days 
hardly enough to choose from. Books were few and such as there 
were, were the jealously guarded possession of their owners. The 
only source from which to know more was the men who knew 
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more. And to find such men is for a keen and sensitive soul always 
a long and laborious task. However, there was no other way and 
thus began what, subdued at first, broke forth after the age of 
thirty-six into a spiritual wanderlust such as has seldom taken 
hold of any man known to history. 

The earthly father of a lad of such tastes naturally soon despaired 
of him. He tried him at farming — no good. He tried him at trade — 
worse! for the boy wasted his capital in feeding a few sSdhus in 
tattered clothes. The distressed father sent him away to his son-in- 
law atSultanpur where the latter held a position of honour under a 
relative-satrap of the Sultan of Delhi. Here, it seems, Nanak behaved 
himself well for some time. Through the influence of his brother- 
in-law he was employed at the treasury of the satrap. He even 
founded a family. 

Nanak's home at Sultanpur became a rendezvous for men who 
either had other worldly interests, or pretended they had them. 
And his hospitality for them was never-failing. This caused some 
misgivings among his well-wishers. How can Nanak afford all this? 
From the treasury? Spoken at first in whispers, these doubts gradually 
acquired pitch and volume. The satrap himself became suspicious 
and ordered an inquiry into the working of the treasury. Nanak, of 
course, came through this inquiry with his honour unsullied. But 
with the worldly-wise his prestige was seriously damaged. With 
the exception of his sister, who had in her heart inexhaustible springs 
of affection for her brother, no one else thought much of him at this 
time. 

For Nanak this was the time to yield openly to his destiny. As 
the Buddha had done before him, he left his wife and two children 
in the latter hours of the night and disappeared into the wide 
world. This was in 1505. 

At first he wandered, going wherever he heard of a wise man. 
Soon he had made acquaintance with all the noted Hindu and 
Muslim saints and savants in the Punjab and had visited the great 
religious centres. But all this left in him the Great Hunger not 
only unsatisfied but more consuming than before. The Punjab 
was too small for him. He went to Panipat and on to Delhi, 
Banaras, Patna, Gaya and even as far as Dacca. From there he 
turned south to Puri, and in 1 5 10, after nearly five years of absence 
from home, returned, via Agra, Mathura and Vrindaban to Sultanpur. 
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Soon he left for Rajputana and after visiting the Jain centres 
there, followed the west coast of India and came to the Buddhist 
Ceylon. Here he stayed for some time and rose to a respected 
position among the local religious leaders and petty kings. 
Tradition has it that he even brought about a political union in 
the island. On his way back to the Punjab he passed through the 
Nilgiris and Vindhyas, where he observed the manners and 
customs of the primitive tribes of Todas and Gonds who lived in 
these inhospitable regions. His travels in the South extended to a 
period of about five years. 

From the Punjab, again, he went to the various religious centres 
in the Himalayas and as far as the Manasarovar. I believe, Sadhu 
Vaswani has stated somewhere that in some of the monasteries in 
these regions there still lingers a tradition of the 'Bhadra Guru' 
who bore the name of Nanak. 

Soon he was to undertake his fourth and greatest journey — 
this time to the West. By now his contemporaries among the 
Muslim saints had acquired a great esteem and affection for him 
and in the company, among others, of Skeikh Ibrahim, in the 
line of succession from the great Saint Farid, and Sheikh Sharaf 
of Panipat, he went by the sea-route to Mecca and Medina. There 
he parted company with his friends to make his lonely way back 
by the overland route, which at that time was considered to be 
too arduous to be risked. He stayed for about two years in 
Baghdad, which had at one time been famed all over the world as 
the seat of learning where scholars translated into Arabic the works 
of Plato and Aristotle with as much care as they took in translating 
the Pancharantra and other works from Sanskrit. At first he stayed 
outside the city, but later on his friends took him, the 'Pir of 
Hind', as they affectionately called him, to a house in the city. In 
Baghdad he imbibed all that the Arab and, through the Arab, all 
that the Western learning of the time had to give him. 

From Baghdad he went to Iran and thence, via Tabrez, to Kabul. 
His fame had preceded him and its ruler, Babar, who was to 
become the founder of the Mughal dynasty in India, invited him 
to a cup of wine. The genial 'Pir of Hind' asked what was the use 
of taking this wine, the effects of which are after all very temporary, 
when he had taken a wine whose intoxication would not leave 
him day or night? 
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In 1 545 he came from Kabul, via Hasan Abdal (Panja Sahib), to 
Kartarpur on the banks of the Ravi, where he settled down for the 
rest of his life. During the twenty years of his incessant travels he 
had seen and heard so much, had occasion to think things over so 
deeply, had conversed with so many of the great men of the age 
and had himself grown as much in stature that, beside being the 
foremost man of his time, he had become one to whom later ages 
will always pay that tribute which the best of humanity deserve. 

At Kartarpur, in order to support himself and his family, he took 
to farming. But the fourteen years he spent there before his death 
are the most significant in his life, because it was then that he 
began to be widely acknowledged as a Guru, a Teacher, of the 
dharma. Having obtained in full measure the Grace of the Lord, 
he took upon himself, after the true fashion of a Bodhisattva, to 
lead others, in the words of the Upanishadic seer, 'from unreality 
to reality, from darkness to light, from mortality to immortality'. 

In his own lifetime the teacher saw, what is given to few to 
see, his own name becoming a legend. To the religious-minded 
the name Nanak became, as had the name Buddha in former 
ages, almost a God-on-earth. The laymen called him with 
reverence 'Baba' — the grandfather. At Kartarpur people came from 
far and near to see and hear him. Wherever he went — and he did 
not go very often outside Kartarpur — his name was sufficient to 
draw crowds. 

When his time came, he called his disciples together and 
selecting Lehna, the most deserving of them, named by him Angad 
(my body), he called on him to continue his work after he had 
gone, the work of leading men from darkness to light. 

In 1539, at Kartarpur he breathed his last at the age of seventy. 
And all the Hindus and Muslims, who had gathered there in 
multitudes to pay him their last homage, said that never in their 
lives had they seen a man so near to God. 

At what time in his life the teacher wrote the Japji no one 
knows. It may have been when he had settled down at Kartarpur 
after his years of travel. But what does it matter? No one cares to 
know when the Glta was written, for books like these are never 
dated. They are as timeless as the doctrines they teach. 
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THE SYSTEM followed here is the one which has now become 
the accepted system of transliterating Sanskrit into Roman. It is 
that which was followed by Dr Radhakrishnan in his Bhagwadgita 
and the Principal Upanishads. A small variation is that no 
distinction has been made between the two 'sh' sounds in Sanskrit. 

The transliteration has closely followed the written text of the 
Japji — which is sometimes slightly different from the way it is 
read. For instance, the words raha, bhukhia, banna, puria, sianpa 
and so on in stanza I are pronounced with a nasal ending (rahan, 
bhukhian etc.), which reflect their meanings more appropriately. 
But in a text where interpretations can differ in regard to a letter, 
and where there is a degree of sanctity attaching to the letter of 
the text in Sikh minds, it is best to adhere to the text as it has 
come down through the centuries. For the same reason, I have 
avoided any punctuation in the text. 



P rologu e 



BEFORE starting on the journey in search of the meaning of the 
Japji, it would be well to take note of the terrain which we will 
meet on the journey, that is to say, the language in which the 
meaning is presented to the reader. 

The basic language of the Japji is Punjabi of the time of Guru 
Nanak. Throughout the history of India her great teachers have 
sought to break themselves loose from the magic hold of Sanskrit 
on the culture and civilisation of the country and to reach the 
heart of the common man through his own tongue. Two millenia 
before Guru Nanak, Gautama, the Buddha, did this and many 
others have followed in his wake. But there is one characteristic 
of a living language which is inconvenient to readers situated 
further down the stream of time. A language such as Sanskrit, in 
which only the learned can converse, is able to retain its form 
intact through the centuries. But a language of the people, and 
expecially one belonging to a region with as turbulent a history 
as that of the Punjab, changes from century to century, till in 
course of time the original language may become difficult for 
later generations to comprehend. This happened to the Pali of 
the Buddha and this has happened to the Punjabi of Guru Nanak. 

This feature lends a certain oudandishness for present-day readers 
to the language of the Japji. The following words, for example 
(modern equivalents are given in brackets), are not now in vogue — 
ke(kat), tis, tithe (us, othe), eta, teta, keta (enna, onna, kinna), 
vat (gal), ke (kot), poh (choh), thak (rok, mkawat), sio (nal), vurT 
(vagi), sar(Ioha), sai(oho), tul (barabar), vissarna(bhulna), dibana 
(darbara), ban (subha) etc. 

In addition to the old Punjabi words themselves we have a frequent 
use of inflexions. This makes for that terseness of expression for 
which the Japji is well known. Some of these inflexions are still 
with us — e.g. karamT (karam nal), kita (kltah nun), muho (muh 
ton), asalu (a slight variation from asaloh, asai vie) . Others, however, 
strike as new and sometimes offef grounds for a difference in 
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interpretation — e.g. kurai (kur di), cupai (cup kite), baramao 
(brahma di), koti (kot hi), patsahi (patsah hi) etc. A few are even 
exotic to Punjabi, for example, the following three remind us of 
similar inflexions in Bengali, kari (karah, I do), lai (lavah, I get), 
varani (varanan karah, I say). 

There is one other inflexion which is almost an innovation by 
the Guru so far as the old Punjabi is concerned. This is the Persian 
way of indicating plurals by the phoneme ha. Thus akhe or vckhe is 
I say or I see; but akhah and velchah is they say or they see. It is 
important to bear this in mind in interpreting the Japji. 

The old Punjabi of the Japji often has a veneer of what is called 
the sadh bhakha. or sant bhakha (the language of the saints), 
which lends a flavour of Braj bhasha. Thus, though the use of the 
preposition di (of ) was in vogue in the Punjabi of the time of Guru 
Nanak, the Braj equivalent ki is invariably used in the Guru's writings. 
It is the same in the case of bhi (also). Other examples from the 
/ap;i are eko, eka (for ik, ikko), kathan (for kaihan), thage (for 
thagge). The word ikis for spiritual enlightenment is also a cliche 
from the sant bhakha. 

It is obvious that the language of the hearth and home is 
inadequate for the expression of many concepts which must go 
towards the building of the vision enshrined in the /ap;i. A 
great number of such concepts were current in the learned and 
religious circles of the Guru's time and were embodied in 
Sanskritic words. However, except among pedants, these 
original Sanskrit words were current only in their Punjabised 
forms (usually called the Apabhramsa), and it is in this form 
that they appear not only in the Japji, but almost throughout 
the Guru's writings. This was of course in line with his general 
approach to the problem. 

The Punjabisation of Sanskrit, or the reduction of Sanskrit to 
the apabhramsa of the Punjab, followed certain rules. The most 
important of these is the abolition of conjugates, exemplified in 
barama (Sans, brahma), saibhan (swayambhu), sikh (shiksha), 
ath(i) (asti), sirathi (sristi), varbhanda (brahmahda) etc. Other 
rules are the substitution of the kha sound for the sh of Sanskrit, 
as in purukha (purusha), abloution os substitution of A:a,as in 
ioa (lok), agas (akash), vikas (vikas) and khintha (kantha) and 
substitution of Sanskrit ga by ja, etc. 
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The Gum's mind, imbued as it was with unalloyed humanity, 
was sensitive to ideas and concepts from cultures other than those 
in which he was brought up. Thus he borrowed some fine and 
expressive words from the vocabulary of the Muslim Saints. These 
also were welcomed only in their Punjabised forms — e.g. kudarat 
(for qudarat, the creation), patshSh (for badshah, king), kut (for 
guwat, force), vakht (for vagat, time). Besides the absence of the 
'q' sound, there is no c z' sound in Punjabi; hence Arabic or Persian 
words containing this sound appear either with the allied c j' 
sound, (e.g., ra;'a for raza) or with da substituted for it, as in 
hadar (Pers. hazar), hadur (Pers. hazur) and kadi (for the well- 
known qSzf). 

The phonetics of old Punjabi were apparently deficient in two 
other ways. For example, we seldom come across the phoneme 
sha in any of the Guru's or contemporary writings. Thus the 
Sanskrit words like fsVar, Skash etc., become Tsar, agas and non- 
Sanskritic words like shumar, bakhshish and shabash appear only 
as sumar, bakhsTs and sabas. Again, the nasal phonogram is often 
conspicuous by its absence. In places where one would ordinarily 
expect rahari, batman, punan, in the Japji — and even other writings 
of the Guru as well as of others more or less contemporary to 
him — we find raha, banna, puria. 

The characteristics of the language used by the Guru — and for 
that matter by other writers of his time — impart a certain 
individuality to it, but they do not present particularly high 
hurdles in the way of understanding the Japji. But the two 
characteristics to be mentioned now, unavoidable though they 
were, have prevented the composition reaching easily into the 
minds of its innumerable readers. 

Though the treasures of Sanskrit (and the apabhramsas flowing 
from it) were vast enough in terms of philosophical and religious 
concepts originating in the experience and reflections of the Indian 
people, the Guru crossed the limits of this experience and its 
characteristic topography in the course of his far-flung travels at 
many places. The Japji, the finest expression of his matured and 
expanded mind, could not but include these insights into its 
own harmonious structure. The problem then was, how to express 
these concepts in Punjabi? The Guru solved the problem in two 
ways, both of which have served to lull the reader into accepting 
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the commonplace, the superficial, and the inadequare meaning in 
place of that which is deeper and truer. 

In the first place, the Guru took words from the current 
vocabulary and impregnated them with deeper significance. The 
only proof we can adduce in favour of the acceptance of this is 
that it makes the writing more reasonable — a proof which seldom 
has the force of a Q.E.D. Take two examples occurring in the 
Invocation itself. The Lord is described there as nirbhau and 
nirvair. Now, bhau and vai'r in ordinary speech mean fear and 
enmity, so that the superficial meaning would be that God fears 
none and is nobody's enemy. How superficial and essentially 
wrong this interpretation is can be seen when we reflect that the 
terms fear and enmity are applicable only in a situation where 
there is someone else to be afraid of or hated, whereas God has 
already been described in the Invocation as the sole Reality. As 
against this, the meaning of the two terms given in this translation, 
namely, that God is not subject to a discipline imposed from 
without and is free of internal contradictions, in other words, 
that He is spontaneous and harmonious, fits into the whole 
thought-pattern of the Japji. A host of other seemingly 
commonplace, but reallly deeply significant terms occur in the 
Japji. The reader is referred to the proper places for such terms as 
nam, suniai, manniai, salamat, ntsana, manasor, kaca, pakaT, rup, 
kuao, dariao etc. 

The other device used by the Guru to express out-of-the-way 
concepts is that of symbolisation. Thus time and again in the 
Japji the word raja (king) symbolises the social order. Similarly, 
Brahma is the symbol of creation, Vishnu and his avatars symbolise 
the preservation of created beings in all their prolificity, and Siva 
symbolises the going out of being, and so on. Besides the effect 
already pointed out, namely, that such words lull the reader into 
accepting the commonplace, this device has the additional effect 
of making the Japji a more terse, sutra-like composition than it 
would otherwise be. Naturally, the reader hesitates to venture 
into deeper waters than he can easily negotiate. Our only plea in 
taking him into them is that the Japji would otherwise be reduced 
to triteness, which would be altogether unjust to the universally 
catholic, sensitive and penetratingly discerning mind of its author. 
After all, symbolisation was not new in Indian thought. 
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Such is the language in which Guru Nanak has sought in his 
Japji to crystallise his highly intellectual and abstract ideas of the 
supreme Reality and man's eternal search after It. In order to 
forewarn the reader against the hurdles he might have found in 
the way of his understanding of the writing, we had, naturally, 
to give him some indication of the dour aspects of the 
composition. That, however, does not mean that it is lacking in 
a literary workmanship, of which we shall very briefly indicate 
three aspects. 

In the first place, though in accordance with the prevailing 
literary fashion, Guru Nanak had to express himself in verse, he 
never allowed the exigencies of versification to get the better of 
his thought. In order to relieve the monotony of a single verse- 
pattern he changes frequently from longer to shorter and back to 
longer lines. Sometimes in the midst of longer lines he interposes 
shorter lines which serve to emphasise a thought. (See e.g., stanzas 
V, 10, and XVIII, 4 etc.) The number of lines in a stanza depends 
solely on what and how much is to be said. He has even sacrificed 
rhyming when it did not come naturally (See, e.g., the last two 
lines in XXIII and XVIII, 1). However, it is a characteristic of his 
literary craftsmanship that in all these variations of length and 
rhyme, the flow of language never loses its rhythm and grace. 

Indian writers from very ancient times have been known to be 
sensitive to beautiful and effective word compounds (samasas) 
and Guru Nanak is no exception. He has contributed some of the 
most expressive samasas to the Punjabi language, and some of 
them are found in the Japji. Thus we have murakh andh ghor (a 
downright fool), patala patal, agasa agas, orak orak (a graphic 
description of the vastness of the universe), khahi khah(i) 
(inordinately avaricious), sadmar (the eternal curse), jodh 
mahabala sur (men so alive with the divinity within them that 
their own life is never a consideration with them), karara sar 
(very difficult) and many others. 

Finally, even in the sternly philosophical Japji wc have moments 
where the dramatic element has saved the argument from 
becoming an insipid version of itself. In stanza XXI, the votary of 
the Way of Knowledge invokes — vainly of course — his patron 
goddess Saraswati for the knowledge of Him. Stanza XXVII, 
beginning with So dara, marks a poetic close to the argument of 
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the Treatise. The last two lines in each of stanzas XVIII and XXXI 
express dramatically — 'hail' — the indebtedness of wise men for 
their wisdom to the Supreme Source of all Wisdom. 

We have only been concerned to show here that even as a piece 
of close philosophical writing the Japji bears the marks of a master 
of words. But, of course, the Japji is not the composition to 
indicate the writer's literary craftsmanship. For that the inquisitive 
reader will have to go to other writings of the Guru — go alone, 
or in the company with writers other than the present writer. 
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The Invocation 

Ik-Oamkar Sat(i) nam(u) Karata Purukh(u) Nirbhau(u) 
Nirvair(u) Akala Murat(i) Ajuni Saibhan Guraprasad(i) 

1 . The One Universal Being, 

2. The Real, 

3. The Spirit, 

4. The Creator, 

5 . The Controller and Enjoyer, 

6. Beyond restraint, the Spontaneous. 

7. Beyond any internal antagonisms, the Harmonious, 

8. The Timeless, 

9. The Embodied. 

10. And yet not subject to generation and cessation, 

1 1 . The Self-existing One 

12. To whom we can attune ourselves through the Guru's Grace. 

This invocation at the beginning of the Japji appears in many 
places in the Grantha, the sacred book of the Sikhs, and has been 
accepted as the usual invocation in all those contexts where an 
invocation is called for. Sometimes it is abbreviated simply to Ik- 
Oamkar Sat (i) guraprasad (i)— the first and the last part of the full 
invocation. 

Indian philosophy has named three essential qualities as 
characteristic of the ultimate Being — sat (existence), cit 
(consciousness) and Snand (bliss). The present invocation accepts 
this description of the ultimate Being. He is the Real, He is the 
Controller and Enjoyer (i.e., a conscious Being) and inalienable 
Delight of the Ultimate. One is another facet of the Spontaneity 
and Harmony of His being. However, the Indian seers have also 
comprehended the ultimate Being both in the unmanifested state 
(as spirit — nam) and the manifest state (as murat). The invocation 
also brings out the spontaneous and eternal flow of the unmanifestd 
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into the manifest state (the Creator), without in any way diminishing 
Its timelessness and self-existence. The invocation thus embodies in 
fullness the insight and wisdom of Indian seers who have concerned 
themselves with the question of the universe and its meaning. 

God as the total Reality is seen in this invocation as an inherent 
Harmony of the Spirit (the Unmanifested) and the embodied, the 
Infinite which is beyond Time and that which is not subject to the 
categories of time and space. 

1. Ikoamkar = 1 (Ik)+Oam+akar 

In Sikh writings the sacred syllable is always prefixed by the 
integer 1. It thus evidently means the One Being. 

2. Oamkar. The word has been explained in many different ways 
by many different writers. But so far as Sikh writings are 
concerned, the prefix Oam makes its meaning clear. Oam 
consists of three letters o, a and m — o standing for urdham, 
i.e., above; a for adham, i.e., below; and m for madham, i.e., 
between. Thus the word Oam means that which is above, 
below and between, i.e., the entire universe. 

The word a/car means the visible expanse, or simply the 
expanse. 

Taking the three components of Ik-Oamkar together, then, 
we can say that it means the One Universal Being. 

3. Nam. In Indian philosophy, each individual is a conjunct of 
nam and mp, i.e., Name and Form. But a universal Being 
cannot be identified with any particular form and, hence, He is 
simply the Name (i.e., the Spirit). 

Now, this Name is something universal, it is something 
which is in everything (/eta kita teta nao — all that is created, 
all that is the Name). It can be in anything, therefore, not as 
its form, since that has been precluded, but as its spirit. The 
Name is, therefore, the Universal Spirit. 

4. Karata. Yet this spirit as the unmanifested does not do full 
justice to the Real Being. There is no line to be drawn which 
will confine it to the region of the unmanifested Being. It 
passes naturally and spontaneously into the manifest state and 
hence appears as the Creator. 

5. Purukh (Person). In Indian philosophy God is often termed 
Purusha. But the shade of its meaning is not exactly the same 
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as that of the word Person, for Purusha is not mind, but 
something behind and beyond the mind and something for 
which, in its awakened state, the mental phenomena are like a 
play before a spectator. Thus the word is synonymous with 
atma — the controller and enjoyer. 

Here we come on a fundamental, an axiom, of Indian 
philosophy — the Universal Being is of the nature of 
consciousness and Bliss. The same thought is expressed more 
explicitly in stanza III. 

6. Nirbhau (literally) = Without fear. But the word bhau has often 
been used by Guru Nanak to signify discipline. Thus, in the last 
stanza of the /ap;i one of the considerations for advancement in 
spiritual life is bhau, where it is evident that it cannot mean 
fear, for fear can never be a means to higher life. The natural 
meaning in that context is 'discipline'. Again, in Asa di Var it 
is stated that the sun, moon and stars are in bhau. Here, at 
least, it would be absurd to say that they are possessed by fear. 
They, of course, move according to a law, and hence can be said 
to be in discipline or restraint. 

Nirbhau, therefore, means the attribute of not being under 
an imposed discipline or restraint. 

An analogous 'concept used by Guru Nanak is that of 
bcparavah (carefree) . This occurs in the Japji in stanza IV 

7. Nirvair is, literally, without enmity. But the term 'enmity' is 
applicable on the mental level, whereas Guru Nanak's Ishta 
(the object of worship), which is being invoked here, is the 
Purukh, or more correctly, the Universal Purukh. Enmity in a 
Universal Being is not enmity against another — for there 
simply is no 'other' — it means internal antagonisms, 
inconsistencies, or contradictions. Nirvair, therefore, means 
the absence of these, that is to say, internal harmony. 

8. Akal does not mean spread over the past, present and future. It 
means that the concept of time — with its implications of 
composition, disintegration, endurance — are simply 
inapplicable to the Ultimate Reality. There is no past, present 
or future for the Supreme Reality. 

9. Murar. Every commentator reads Akal and Murar. as one 
word — akal-murat. But Akal is an attribute of God in its own 
right and it is rather extraordinary to seek to complete it, of all 
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words, by the word murat (i) which means embodiment. Akal- 
murat (i) can only imply a timeless embodiment and it is for 
the reader to judge if we may call God a timeless embodiment. 

But no one can cavil at the thought that God embodies 
himself, makes himself concrete, in finite bodies. This is also in 
accordance with Guru Nanak's concept of God expressed in 
many places, e.g., Sahans murat nana ek tohi — Thou (God) 
hast thousands of embodiments and yet is not embodied, /at 
man (i) jot — (The spirit lies in its products) etc. 

The train of thought in the mulamantra is clear— God, 
• though Timeless, is yet embodied in finite forms existing in 
time and space, and though thus embodied, He is free from 
generation and cessation and does not require anyone else to 
bring Him into being (as is the case with all 'bodies'). 
10. It is almost a tenet of Indian philosophical thought that the 
highest philosophical insight is possible only through the 
mediation of a Guru (teacher). The words Sat (i) Guraprasad 
(i) (through the favour or grace of the true teacher) occur 
again and again in the writings of Sikh Gurus. "A strict 
obedience to the wise and intuitive leading of a Guide is also 
normal and necessary for all but a few specially gifted 
seekers." 1 



1 Aurobindo, The Divine Life, p. 807. 
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The Jap-Invocation 

Ad(i) Sac(u). Jugad(i) sac(u) 

Hai bhi sac(u). Nanak hosl bhl sac(u). 

O-I 

0. And now the Jap. 

1. In the beginning was the Real One, 

2. Before the beginning of the ages was the Real One. 

3. Even now is the Real one. 

4. Ever shall the Real One be. 

In the course of the development of an individual there comes a 
stage when the why and the wherefore of all this comes to him as 
the Great Question. What we see is the coming into being and the 
passing away of anything and everything we see and know. Is this 
all? Is nothing permanent in this world? There is some instinct in 
man which refuses to belive this, and is not satisfied unless some 
permanence is found in. the apparently impermanent. This vague 
instinct receives its justification in the Great Seers of humanity 
who have always and unanimously claimed to have the experience 
which puts it beyond any doubt that there is a Reality behind and 
beyond the flux. This experience is the starting point of all moral 
effort, indeed of all that is unique in Man. Naturally, the Japji, 
which purports to guide Man on his spiritual path starts by 
mentioning the place where the path leads, i.e., starts with this 
basic experience of a reality unaffected by Time. 



Socai soc(i) na hovai je soci lakh vara. 
Cupai cupa na hovai je la(e) raha livatara. 
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Bhukhia bhukha na utari je banna puna bhara. 
Sahasa sianpa lakha hoh(i) ta ika na chale nal(i). 
Kiva saciara hoTaT kiva lcQrai tutai pal(i). 
Hukam(i) rajal calana Nanak likhia nal(i). 

1. We cannot achieve the intuition of the Eternal Being by 
reasoning — try as we may to reason it out a hundred 
thousand times. 

2. Nor, by remaining in constant silence or contemplation can 
we achieve the quietude which comes with the laying down 
ofEgoism. 

3. Grabbing the wealth of the whole world will not appease the 
Hunger for the attunement to the Real Being. 

4. Not one out of a hundred thousand ways of the worldly-wise 
can help us in approaching Him. 

5. How, then, can we achieve the attunement to the Real 
Being? How can the bondage to the Unreal be loosened? 

6. By yielding to the Will of God — this is the answer given 
along with the question. 

We have seen in the previous stanza how Guru Nanak starts 
from the intuition of the Eternal Reality. But such an experience is 
one which compels a re-orientation of life. The beginner on the 
Way has no such experience. If he had, he would need no external 
promptings or aids, no Japji, to re-orientate his life in consonance 
with the Eternal Reality. Nevertheless, he feels the insubstantiality 
of the things about him and yearns to get behind this 
insubstantiality. He yearns to know how he can break through this 
encysting sphere of unreality and get to know and attune himself to 
the Real Being. 

At the outset the Way of God has to be clearly demarcated from 
the way of the World. Goodness is different from Greatness, 
though the glamour of Greatness is apt to cause it to be confused 
with Goodness. And this for the very good reason that Goodness is 
also Greatness, though of a different kind. Mere greatness is an 
expansion of egoism, while the goodness of the great life arises out 
of the death of the mere self. The heights of philosophical thought, 
even yogic contemplation, the amassing of wealth and the 
brilliance and ingenuity of a man in the service of worldly goods 
may make him great, but there is no guarantee that these 
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possessions will make him tread the way of God, the Way to the 
Eternal and Universal Being. We tread that Way only when we 
yield ourselves wholly and completely to His Will , giving up all 
vestiges of egoism. 

1. Soc has been translated by many commentators as shauc, i.e., 
purity — through bathing and other ceremonial rites. These 
commentators also almost invariably translate bhukhian as 
fasting. The emphasis of the whole stanza thus comes to be on 
the disparagement of ceremonials. There is no doubt that Guru 
Nanak lost no opportunity of denouncing religious formalities 
which supposedly lead to the purification of the soul. But this 
interpretation misses the unity of theme in the stanza, for yogic 
silence and wordly wisdom are not ceremonials. The theme is 
that the Way of God is that of the surrender of the Ego, rather 
than that of its inflation by the acquisition of name and fame 
through philosophy, yoga, wealth, brilliance and inventiveness. 
This interpretation is in harmony with the whole trend of the 
Japji. See especially, stanza VII. 

'Should one cogitate a hundred thousand times', i.e., 
howsoever lengthy and subtle our philosophical feats may be. 

2. Cup (Silence) is obviously the samadhi (contemplation into 
which a yogi enters). Many commentators interpret it as the 
mauna vrata (the vow of silence), which religious minded men 
often undertake for self-purification. But this does not 
harmonise with the second part of the line. The mauna vrata is 
mere absence of speech, whereas only the yogi enters into a 
constant, unbroken contemplation (liva tar). 

3. Bhukliian can be interpreted either as Bhukh bhukh kltian 
(greediness), or as bhuklie rihan (fasting). As stated earlier, the 
first interpretation fits the theme of the stanza. 

Je barman puna bhar. Purl denotes a world. Puna bhar thus 
means the load of the worlds, i.e., the load of the entire wealth 
of the worlds. The phrase thus means, 'If I possessed the wealth 
of the worlds'. 

4. Ik na ca/e nal (literally) = not one will accompany. No wordly 
cleverness will accompany one on the road to God, i.e., will help 
us in spiritual advancement. 

Sianap is ingenuities, intelligence, brilliant contrivances. 
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5. Saciara is, literally, devoted to or given to Reality (saca). Since it 
means an orientation of ideas, interests, attitudes and habits, 
the idea is better understood by the expression used, i.e., 
attunement to Reality. 

6. Raja (Arab, raza) is resignation to His will. 

II 

Hukaml hovan(i) akara hukam(u) na kahia jal. 

HukamI hovan(i) jla hukam(i) milai vadiaT. 

Hukaml uttam(u) nlc(u) hukam(i) likh(i) dukha Sukha paiah(i). 

Ikana hukaml bakhslsa ik(i) hukaml sada bhavaiah(i). 

Hukamai ahdara sabh(u) ko bahar(i) hukama na koe. 

Nanak hukamai je bujhai ta ho(u)maT kahal na koe. 

1. By His Will the Universe comes to be — though it is difficult 
to say how it is so. 

2. By His Will the living beings come to be and by His Will they 
receive their excellences. 

3. High and low come to be by His Will, by His Will they come 
to obtain their portion of happiness and misery. 

4. Some receive Gifts by His Will, while others toil vainly. 

5. Whatever is, is by His Will, nothing is outside its sway. 

6. He who understands His Will — he alone can free himself 
from egoism. 

It was stated in the previous stanza that the Way of God is the 
way of divesting oneself of one's own egoism and submitting to 
His Will. But since God is the One Reality, all things, all beings, all 
modes and qualities must derive themselves from Him, and are 
thus the expressions of Himself or His Will. Where, then, is the 
distinction between the man who treads His Way and the man 
who does not? The answer is that the complete laying down of self 
is achieved only by him who attains an insight into His Will. 

The Way to God thus lies through the development of 
understanding, the forging of an insight into Reality or into the 
Being that is the source of all being, the Supreme Ruler of this 
Universe. This defines a large part of the theme of the Japji— 
namely, how to raise ourselves to the heights where the Vision of 
God will be ours. The implication is that once the Vision is 
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attained the individual will of his own accord take the Way to 
Him. In the succeeding stanzas the Teacher leads his disciples step 
by step on this road which will lead to the Vision. The task is 
achieved only in stanza XXVII, at the end of which the Teacher is 
able to say, 'Such is the Supreme Ruler, the King of Kings to 
Whose Will it Behoves ourselves to yield.' 

The broad plan of the Japji is thus clear. The attunement to the 
Eternal Being is achieved when one yields completely to His Will. 
True yielding comes only when one understands His will, i.e. 
understands Him. And this understanding of Him itself comes as a 
result of a certain processing of ourselves. Stanzas IV to XXVII 
describe this processing. 

Akar is, literally, a form. But here the word is used in the plural 
(i.e. forms) and without reference to any particular type of form or 
forms. It thus means the forms which go to make the Universe and 
is, therefore, interpreted here simply as the Universe. 

Though it is difficult to describe how the forms of so many 
different types come to be, yet there is no difficulty in saying that 
they all derive from Him, because the Reality has been pointed to 
as a single Eternal Being in stanza I. . 

3. The second part of the line literally means, 'By His Will we 
receive the written happiness and misery 5 . The written is what is 
ordained. Thus, whatever happiness or misery comes to men is in 
accordance with His ordainment, His Will. 

6. Literally, no one will ascribe egoism to him who understands 
His Will. 

A yielding which is not grounded in this understanding will 
only be a false yielding, at the worst a pose and a hypocrisy and at 
best a mannerism. And since no one can fool all the people all the 
time, men will find out what is sincere and what is false. When we 
come to understanding of Him, His Will and His Ways, our whole 
lives will receive such an orientation, that a yielding of ourselves to 
Him will necessarily be implied and no one will then be able to say 
that we have any more 'self left in us. 

Then, again, humility is sometimes taken to be identical with 
the yielding which is required of a seeker after God. But humility 
alone is not true yielding. The latter can only come out of an 
understanding of Him. It is only when one has that understanding 
that one can be said to have divested oneself completely of Egoism. 
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III 

Gavai ko tan(u) hovai kisai tan(u). 
Gavai ko dat(i) janai nTsan(u). 
Gavai ko guna vadiaT acara. 
Gavai ko vidia vikham(u) vTcar(u). 
Gavai ko saj(i) kare tan(u) Icheh. 
Gavai ko jla lai phir(i) deh. 
Gavai ko japai disai dur(i). 
Gavai ko vekhai hadara hadur(i). 
Kathana kathl na avai tot(i). 
Kath(i) kath(i) kathT kotT kot(i) kot(i). 
Deda de laide thak(i) pah(i). 
Juga jugantar(i) khahl khah(i). 
HukamI hukam(u) calae rah(u). 
Nanak vigsai veparvah(u). 

1. Some glorify Him as the Supreme Power, 

2. Some glorify Him through His Gifts, 

3. Some glorify His qualities, His beautiful excellences, 

4. Some glorify Him through knowledge and deep-fathoming 
Thought, 

5. Some glorify Him as the Creator and the Destroyer, 

6. Some glorify Him as the Taker and Giver of Life, 

7. Some glorify Him as the Being who appears far from men, 

8. Some glorify Him as One who sees all the doings of men 
like one who is near and present. 

9. There is no end to the ways He has been described. 

10. Millions and millions have described Him in millions of 
ways. 

11. He, the Giver, gives eternally even though the recipients 
may become weary of consuming age after age what He 
gives. 

13. The Sovereign by His Will directs the working of the 
Universe according to His Law. 

14. And enjoys blissfully 

The Way of God is the Way of understanding Him. How, then, 
do we understand Him? We do so only by fathoming the ways in 
which He has expressed Himself. But such is the infinite variety 
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and magnitude of any one of His Ways that the human intellect, 
contemplating it, is filled with wonder and admiration. Thus in 
the very act of understanding Him, we glorify Him. The 
devotion to God, the attunement of ourselves to Him, is thus 
gained only by dwelling on his attributes, or in other words 
glorifying Him — says Guru Nanak, Vina gum kite bhagat(\) na 
hoc (stanza XXI, line 6). 

What, then, is the Way in which we should glorify Him? What 
is the mode in which He has expressed Himself? Or, since all 
Reality is by His Will, what is the mode in which he has expressed 
Himself more truly than in others? It is important to know this, 
for, according to a well-known tenet of Indian philosophy, one 
tends to become like the object of one's worship. Only those who 
place before themselves His true Vision will truly attune 
themselves to Him. 

Now, most men when they try to glorify Him do so only after 
the images of their own nature, and everyone's nature is a structure 
meant for the fulfilling of his needs. Thus one's concept of God is 
more often than not a reflection of one's needs, hopes and fears. 
And so, some glorify Him as Power, others as the Creator (which 
also implies that He is the Destroyer since he who creates can also 
destroy), others as the Supreme object of deep, philosophical 
thought and so on — millions of men have described Him in 
millions of ways. 

What, then, is the way in which we should understand Him 
objectively, so that we may attune ourselves to His very Being? If 
Guru Nanak had stated his own concept of God here, he would not 
have been able to take his disciples, for whom he is writing the 
Japji, along with him. It would have been too big a leap for them. 
He, therefore, has recourse to the favourite method of Indian 
philosophers, who, in considering any deep or involved problem, 
started from the prima facie view of it. So also, Guru Nanak starts 
from the prima facie view of God and proceeds step by step to the 
understanding of Him as He truly is. 

The prima facie view of God will, of course, be the reflection of 
the needs, hopes and fears of the common man who is obsessed by 
the thoughts and worries of earning his daily bread for himself and 
his family. To such a person God cannot but be the Giver, the 
eternal Giver and Sovereign and the Carefree One. Even those 
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who 'have' hunger for more and are worried by the thought of 
getting more. So that even for the uppermost strata of individuals 
God may appear as the Giver, the Carefree Sovereign. 

This view of God as the Giver, the Sovereign and the Carefree 
One is at least more objective than that which is based on any one 
individual's needs — needs of power, knowledge or particular 
excellences etc. Being a common ground, it is a good ground from 
which we can start in our search for His true nature. 

However, the passage admits of an interpretation which touches 
the Guru's doctrine intimately. Let us give a closer scrutiny to the 
descriptions of Him which the Guru has highlighted in contrast to 
those which he has soft-pedalled as only some of the 'ways in which 
men glorify Him'. The Real Being may be Omnipotent, the object 
of supreme knowledge and insight, a Creator and a Destroyer of 
unparalleled might and a Magician who appears as near to us as He 
is far off. But these appellations do not give that clue into His 
nature which the Seeker may use as the psychological compass by 
which to chart out his way to Him. This compass is furnished by 
the two essentially complementary concepts of God as being deeply 
and intimately involved in the world process and God as a Being 
whom this world process cannot confine and contain. The former 
concept is defined by two sub-concepts. In the first place, God is an 
eternal Giver, that is to say, He is the nourisher, the source of all life 
in all its forms. And be it remembered that life in its various forms 
is there in all things in the universe. God is thus the life-force in the 
universe. Secondly, this life-force working in all things and beings 
does not result in chaos, but in a multiple-hued harmony which 
indicates a directing, regulating force on a lower as well as a higher 
cosmic level. The other and complementary aspect of God is His 
ultimate nature as a Being who burgeons forth in limitless activity 
and infinite forms in the universe as a matter of spontaneity and 
pure delight. 

These two concepts thus contain a hint of the doctrine to be 
unfolded in the course of the Japji. In the first place, we shall see 
that the Universal Spirit has to be sought through His creation 
and, secondly, because the creation cannot encyst the Creator, that 
he is ultimately 'to be approached not so much through a mastery 
of His creation as through imbibing a spirit of acceptance, 
universal harmony and delight. 
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1. The line is often interpreted as: Some, who have the power, 
glorify his power. But that seems implausible. Why should it 
specially need power to attribute power to God? 

2. Literally — Some glorify His gifts, which (gifts) signify Him. 

3. Literally — Some glorify special qualities and beautiful 
excellences. The obvious interpretation is that these excellences are 
specially His attributes. 

4. Literally — Some glorify knowledge and deep thought. This 
means that according to them God can be understood only as a 
result of involved philosophical thinking, which thus becomes a 
precious activity of man. I believe, the interpretation given above 
best accords with the trend of thought in this stanza. 

1 3 . Literally — The Sovereign by His ordainment or Will makes 
ihe Universe keep to its path. 

14. Vigas is the Punjabi form of the Sanskrit word vikas, which 
neans opening out, or blossoming forth, The word has a nuance of 
spontaneity and joy. This is further strengthened by the word 
Ixparvih, which means, carefree. The effect of the two words 
together is thus to give the idea that this Universe is a joyous sport 
ofGod, or that the Lord sports joyfully in the Universe. 

It may be mentioned that from very ancient times Indian seers 
hare been in firm possession of three attributes of Brahman (or 
God) — that he is the Ultimate Reality (Sat), that He is of the 
nature of Consciousness (cit) and of Bliss (ananda). Thus the 
expression of God in the many things that go to make the 
universe is not a kind of obligation on Him or something which 
has been wrung out of Him. He is not subject to any such 
pretsures. Says Guru Nanak, He is nirbhau, i.e. without external 
pressures. The alternative word often used by him, as it is used in 
this line, is beparvah, i.e. carefree. This is only to say that the 
universe is His spontaneous expression, a mode of His very 
Beirg, a mode which is also of the nature of delight. This is 
exphssed in Indian philosophical thought by the word lila, 
meaiing sport or play, since play is spontaneous as well as 
delightful. Thus, when we say that the Lord opens out or 
blossoms forth in a carefree way, we mean to express the same 
ancient thought of Indian paramartha, that is to say, that the 
Lord sports joyously in the universe. 
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IV 

Saca sahib (u) sac(i) nae bhakhia bhao apar(u). 
Akhah(i) marigah(i) deh(i) deh(i) dat(i) kare datara. 
Pher(i) Id agai rakhlai jit(u) disai darbar(u). 
Muho ki bolan(u) bolTai jit(u) sun(i) dharai piar(u). 
Amrita vela sac(u) nau vadiaT vTcar(u). 
KaramT avai kapara nadarT mokh(u) duar(u). 
Nanak evai janTaT sabh(u) ape saciar(u). 

1. This True Lord, who is the Real Spirit, of whom men have 
spoken in ways many and diverse, 

2. And of whom we ourselves have said that men and other 
creatures beg eternally of Him and He eternally gives — 

3. Now, what objective should we place before ourselves, so tha: 
we may have a vision of Him? 

4. What words should we utter that will invoke His Love? 

5. In the calm hours of the last part of the night let us try o 
comprehend the greatness of that Real Being. 

6. For be it remembered, by His Grace we come upon ths 
human organism and by His Grace we achieve freedom fran 
the world of egoism. 

7. This alone is the Way, for the Real Being is all in all. 

Having determined the basic attribute of God (namely that Te 
is the Giver), how do we proceed in order to have the full visioi of 
Him? Since God is all in all there is no other being, no other g)d, 
to whom we can look for help in this task. The vision will com to 
us through His Grace alone. To earn His Grace we have onl' to 
comprehend His greatness, i.e. the great ways in which; he 
expresses himself in the Universe. The best time to study and ty to 
comprehend a subject of such high import is the time whenour 
faculties have recovered from the night's rest, when the day, ;vith 
its innumerable distractions, has not yet come. 

It will be seen that Guru Nanak divests man of any freedom he 
may have in cutting out a path for himself. Man is a part of nrture, 
a part of His Creation. If it is He who expresses Himself ii His 
Creation, the independent power of expression of one cf His 
creatures is almost a contradiction in terms. In fact the phraie, the 
'freedom of the individual', is only a veiled assertion of his egoism 
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and of his ignorance. If, then, the free-will of man is non-existent, 
the conclusion is indicated that it is by His Grace that one achieves 
freedom. 

'Salvation by Grace' — as the formula goes — has been one of the 
favourite themes of the spiritual evolution of man, in the East as 
well as in the West. In India it has competed with other themes. 
'Salvation by knowledge' is the dominant strain in the Upanishads, 
'Salvation by Works' in the GitS and the MTmamsa, and 'Salvation 
by Love and Devotion' in the Gka and the Bhakti movement. As 
compared with these three the tradition of 'Salvation by Grace' has 
beeh rather a lean, though all the same a persistent one, 
throughout the long history of Indian thought. 1 

However, it must be remembered that a great work of Indian 
paramarthavSda seldom relies on the single formula. Man's nature 
is manifold and an awakened man, though kindled by a flame of 
unity, must nevertheless release the manifold springs within his 
own being. Thus, in the Gka, woven into one structure we have 
the various strains of knowledge (13.34), love and devotion 
(6.46; 14.28), renunciation (2.71), duty (18.45) and His Grace 
(18.56). Similarly in the Japji, though it is His Grace alone 
which puts the stamp of final bliss on the God-oriented soul, yet 
the soul itself must reach that stage through the performance of 
the functions of one's station in life (dharam khanda), through 
knowledge and reflection (gian khanda and saram khanda), and 
of course by means of an all pervading love and devotion. It is this 
harmonious synthesis of the various facets of an awakened soul 
which makes the /ap;i a magnificient guide on the long and 
laborious way to God. 

Darbar. Literally — a court. As we shall see, Guru Nanak often 
likens the Lord in His universe to the king in his court — a symbol 
of harmony flowing from a common centre. The court, 'beseated 
whence He sways this all', is described in stanza XXVII, which 
really describes the Vision to which the Seeker attains after 
undergoing the required processing. 

1 Cf., Kigvcda 10.125.5; Kathopanishad 2.23; Ovctasvatara Upanishad 
3.20; BhagavadgTta 18.56. In the works of saints under the influence of 
the Bhakti movement the strain of grace is sometimes indistinguishable 
from that of Bhakti. 
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KaramT. Karam like raza is borrowed from the vocabulary of 
Muslim spiritual thought. It means His compassion, His mercy, 
His taking up the yearning soul. The word expresses one of the 
central ideas of the Guru so aptly that it has nearly pushed out of 
the Japji its homonym of Sanskrit origin which means action. 
Karam is synonymous with nadar (another word from the Sufis). 

Kapara. A favourite way of denoting the body in Indian 
philosophical thought^ cf. GitS2. 22). 

V 

Thapia na jae klta na hoe. 

Ape ap(i) niranjan(u) soe. 

Jin(i) sevia tin(i) pala man(u). 

Nanak gavlai gun! nidhan(u). 

Gavlai sunTai man(i) rakhlai bhao. 

Dukh(u) Parahar(i) sukh(u) ghar(i) lai jao. 

Gurmukh(i) nadam gurmukh(i) vedam gurmukh(i) rahia 

samaT. 

Gur(u) Tsar(u) gur(u) gorakh(u) barama gur(u) parabatl mal. 
Je ho jana akha nahl kahana kathan(u) na jal. 
Gura ik deh(i) bujhai. 

Sabhana jia ka ik(u) data so mai visar(i) na jal. 

1. No one can set Him up, no one can create Him, 

2. For the Immaterial One is He, self-created. 

3. Only he who apprentices himself to Him, will have the 
honour of having His vision. 

4. Let us therefore glorify the Treasure-house of excellences. 

5. Let us by glorifying Him, by hearing and reflecting and 
through love and devotion to Him. 

6. Shed the misery of this world and betake ourselves to that 
Home of Happiness. 

7. They say, 'In the Guru's words lie the sacred words and the 
sacred books. In his words is, indeed, God Himself, 

8. For the Guru combines in himself the divinity of Shiva, 
Vishnu and Brahma and their consorts. 

9. But if I knew Him, would I not tell you of Him? Really, He 
is beyond my powers of description. 
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10. And for the rest, the Guru has already explained to you that: 

11. 'It is He who is the Giver of all living beings — Him I 
cannot afford to lose sight of.' 

This and the next two stanzas clarify our approach to Him. 
Since no one can create or set up God, the only way to Him is to 
turn ourselves towards Him and find our way to Him through His 
Creation. To rely on another, however high he may be, to take us 
to a point whence we could see Him, to try to accumulate holiness 
without reforming our minds, or to try to become a god 
ourselves — such subsitutes can only take us away from Him. These 
are the desperate and fruitless ways of breaking open the secret of 
divinity, which really yields itself only to those who apprentice 
themselves to Him in all humility. 

How, then, can we make this Being, who is not amenable to our 
manipulations, a part of our lives? The first part of the stanza tells 
us how we may do this. It is only by apprenticing ourselves to 
Him, only by processing ourselves through a particular discipline, 
that we can attune ourselves to Him. This discipline is threefold: 
we earn His vision by 

(a) Glorifying Him. 

(b) Hearing and reading of His expressions. This includes a 
reflection on what we have heard or read. 

(c) Developing a certain cast of mind in which we dwell upon 
His expressions. 

As a result of this processing we ascend to the House of 
Happiness, i.e., to His Vision, thus bidding good-bye to the world 
of egoism, which for the awakened ones appears, in spite of its 
many little and fleeting pleasures, as essentially a world of misery. 

The Indian paramartha thought has always recognised the three 
stages of sravana, manana and nididhyasana for the ascending of 
the rungs of spiritual life. Thus we find Yajnavalkya saying in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 'Verily, O Maitreyi, it is the self that 
should be seen, heard of, reflected on and meditated upon. Verily, 
by the seeing of, by the hearing of, by the thinking of, by the 
understanding of the self, all this is known'. 1 Again the Vendantasar 
of Sadanand describes these three disciplines as follows: 

1 Principal Upa.nisha.ds, ed. with text, translation and notes by 
Radhakrishnan, pp. 134^35. 
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(a) (Sravana) Hearing is the ascertaining of the drift of all the 
vedantic writings regarding the secondless Reality by the 
use of the six-fold means of the knowledge. 2 

(b) (Manana) Consideration is unceasing reflection on the 
secondless Reality which has been heard of, in conjunction 
with arguments in confirmity with the teachings of Vedanta. 

(c) (Nididhyasana) Profound contemplation is the flow of ideas 
consistent with the secondless Reality, to the exclusion of 
the notion of the body and such like things which are 
inconsistent (with it). 3 

Nididhyasana may be better explained in the words of 
Radhakrishnan as 'the process by which intellectual conscience is 
transformed into a vital one there is a stillness, a calm in which the 
soul lays itself open to the Divine'. 4 

Guru Nanak has accepted these time-honoured methods, but 
has given them a distinctive content and clothed them, 
appropriatley enough, in Punjabi terminology. We shall note the 
contents as we come to them, but a reference to terminology is not 
out of place here. As the Japji is meant for the common man, the 
Guru has abjured the Sanskrit terms and used the simplest Punjabi 
equivalents, even using explanatory phrases rather than single 
terms. The sravana and manana are easily translated as suniye and 
maniye. Nididhyasana has been rendered as the bhao of mana, i.e. 
a devotional mental condition. Finally the state in which we grasp 
the full vision of Him, that is to say, the state designated in Indian 
philosophy as samadhi, is variouly called by Him as the sul<ha ghar, 
i.e. the Home of Happiness, the antaragata tTratha, i.e. the inmost 
place of pilgrimage, or the so dara, i.e. That Vision. 

The Indian paramartha writers also usually give a list of 
devotional exercises (yama, niyama, etc.) which a man must 
practise in order to qualify himself to take the path of the Seeker, 
i.e. to render himself an adhikarT, as our religious books say. Guru 

2 VicSr Sagar, a Vedantic work which commands great respect in the 
Punjab, describes Hearing as the hearing and reading of religious books. 

3 Jacob, Col. G. A., A Manual of Hindu Pantheism (Vedantasara, trs. with 
copious annotations). Fourth impression. Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner & 
Co., London, 1904, pp. 103-4. 

4 Principal Upanishads, ed. with text, translation and notes by 
Radhakrishnan, p. 197. 
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Nanak's mind shrank back from these, both because of their 
formalism and because he thought that the more desirable of these 
will come to a man of themselves if he but dedicate his life to the 
Eternal Being. He, therefore, substituted gaviye, the glorification 
of God, for all of them. For Guru Nanak the glorification of the 
Lord is the great 'open sesame'. It has its place not only in the 
beginning, in order to qualify a man as adhikari, but in all the 
stages of spiritual ascent — only the attributes of God with which 
we glorify Him, shift in significance or undergo an expansion of 
meaning as we move closer to His vision. 

Needless to say, a man must lead a disciplined life if he is to 
qualify himself for the ascent of the spiritual ladder. Apart from 
that and from the gavan, which is only the love of the divine, the 
definite sadhans (means) of spiritual advance are sunan (hearing), 
manan (reflection) and man ka bhao (the devotional cast of mind). 
These are described in the stanzas VIII-XI, XII-XIX and XX- 
XXVI, respectively. 

The present stanza is thus a crucial one. Standing on the ground 
already won in previous stanzas, it takes a decisive leap and settles 
the course of the inquiry until atleast the XXVIIth. 

The latter part of the stanza is noteworthy in that it declares 
that the search for the Divine has to be the individual's own 
search. To those who wait for the secret to be handed over to 
them as though it were a universal panacea, the Teacher replies 
in the manner of a Socrates that he does not know Him. If that 
were not so, why should he have asked to embark upon a 
prolonged apprenticeship and discipline. Step by step the 
Teacher will accompany the novice from the first rough-hewn 
conception of God as the Giver of all living beings, for he who 
seeks the full vision of Him cannot afford to forget this 
fundamental fact that God is the source of all gifts, including 
that of life. 

Gradually we shall widen the notion of His 'gifts'. All 
excellences, as we shall shortly see, are His gifts. Later on the 
whole world and indeed the whole of the universe is seen to be His 
gift. As we shall discover, it is only through the universe, which is 
His Creation, that we can lead ourselves to His vision and since 
His vision is the supreme value in human life, it is no wonder the 
universe through which we can come to it is a gift to us. 
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Gurmukh. Guru's mouth — by implication, the words or the 
wisdom which issue from the Guru's mouth. Sometimes the figure 
of speech carries further and gurmukh comes to mean the man who 
lives according to the wisdom that has come from the Guru. 

VI 

Tirath(i) nava je tis(u) bhava vin(u) bhane ki riae karl. 
Jet! sirath(i) upal vekha vin(u) karama ki milai lal. 
Mat(i) vic(i) ratana javahara manika je ika gura ki sikha sunl. 
Gura ika deh(i) bujhal. 

Sabhana jla ka ik(u) data so mai visar(i) na jal. 

1. To me bathing in places of pilgrimage means endearing 
myself to Him. 

For what will this bathing avail me if I did not win His 
indulgence? 

2. In this whole created world that I see, who ever got anything 
without His favour? 

3. In discerning thus lie all the riches — if one but hearkened to 
the advice of the Guru. 

4. For as the Guru has already explained to you: 

5. 'It is He who is the Giver of all living beings, Him I cannot 
afford to lose sight of.' 

Another substitute way popular at the time of the Guru was 
that of bathing at places of pilgrimage. This was suppossed to wash 
away the bather's sins and give him purity of mind. But again, like 
all good things, purity of mind can only come through His Grace. 
It therefore lies only in that attitude of mind which, in accordance 
with the Guru's advice, accepts God as the one source of gifts to all 
living beings. 

VII 

Je juga care araja hora dasunl hoe. 
Nava khanda vic(i) janTai nal(i) calai sabh(u) koe. 
Canga nao rakhae ke jas(u) klrat(i) jag(i) le. 
Je tis(u) nadar(i) na aval ta vata na pucchai ke. 
Klta ahdar(i) klt(u) kar(i) dosl dos(u) dhare. 
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Nanak nirgun(i) gun(u) kare gunavantia gun(u) de. 
Teha koe na sujhal ji tis(u) gun(u) koe kare. 

1. If a man lived as long as the four ages — nay, even ten times 
longer, 

2. And were known over the nine continents, and everyone 
were to attend on him hand and foot. 

3. And were he to win all the celebrity in the world — 

4. With all this he would be as nothing if he did not earn His 
favour. 

5. He would be counted as the worm of worms, a criminal of 
criminals. 

6. For, It is He who bestows excellences on those devoid of 
them and also on those who already possess them. 

7. I do not know of any being who can bestow any excellence on 
him. 

The third substitute way is the way of worldly greatness. But the 
recent example of Hitler is before our eyes to show that this way is 
not the way of God. In fact a 'great' man may even be a great 
criminal. 

Goodness is not the same as greatness. It is godliness and 
therefore flows from Him. All excellences flow from Him to men 
and not vice-versa. 

The reader will notice that in the course of discussing the 
substitute ways the Guru has expanded a little the prima, facie 
conception of God as the Giver. By God the Giver we may mean 
the source of all the necessities of life for all living beings. But we 
have now seen that He is the source of all excellences wherever 
they are found. This is the first 'opening out' of the mind towards 
Him, for we shall see Him wherever we see an excellence. His 
excellences, His vibhutls, are in the world to see. Let us, therefore, 
see the world in order to see Him. 

VIII 

Suniai siddha plra sur(i) natha. 
Suniai dharat(i) dhavala akasa. 
Suniai dip loa patala. 
Suniai poh(i) na sakai kal(u). 
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Nanak bhagta sada vigas(u). 
Suniai dukha papa ka nas(u). 

1. By hearing and readingaboi.it men who claim powers which 
the common run of men do not possess (siddhas), and about 
religious leaders (pirs) and the great religious preceptors 
(suranaths), 

2. About the earth and its support and the skies, 

3. About the continents, the fourteen worlds and the lower 
regions, and 

4. About the regions beyond death, 

5. The devotees' minds burgeon forth. 

6. By hearing and reading about these things they relinquish 
suffering and sin. 

I owe an explanation, almost an apology, to the reader for the 
interpretation I have given for the four stanzas VIII-XI. 
Commentator after commentator has reiterated the Guru's words 
as meaning that by hearing the name of God you become or come 
to know the truth as the things mentioned in the four stanzas. For 
example, by hearing the name of God you become perfected men, 
religious leaders and so on, and to know the continents, worlds and 
skies. To me this is like saying that the mother comes from the 
child. To begin with, we are creatures of closed consciousness and 
to such creatures God is merely a name, or at best some remote 
being, but modelled after the same design as ourselves and crudely 
woven out of the loves and hatreds which simmer in our own 
breasts. The name of such a God as this can hardly open our minds 
sufficiently to apprehend the things mentioned in these stanzas. 

A careful reading of the latter part of the Japji leaves no doubt 
that only men with a vastly expanded and systematised consciousness 
can attain attunement to God, i.e. to the Universal Being. Hence, the 
great secret of the search for Him is to try to expand our conciousness. 
To find the Universal Being we have first to look at the universe 
around us in which He has embodied himself. We have to hear 
(and read about) many things in this great universe to know the 
greatness of God. The first step towards knowing the Creator is to 
know His Creation. And this the Guru instructs us to do. 

There are many passages in which the Guru exults in nature as 
the manifestation of God. Witness the following: 
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'Hail to Thee, Thou who dwelleth in nature — there is no end to 
Thy manifestations. The Light is there in the manifest world, the 
manifest world is in the Light, the Creator is filling the created.' 

I am aware that the interpretation of the four stanzas I have 
given here is so unconventional that there may be readers who will 
confront me with the demand to give a more cogent reason than a 
stray verse in support of it. But what better proof can I give than 
the fact that in describing the five stages of spiritual advancement 
in the latter part of the Japji, the Region of Knowledge (G/ana 
Idianda) is the very first stage after that in which we perform our 
wordly actions in the right spirit (Dharama khanda). This can 
leave no doubt in our minds about the meaning of the Guru's 
words — our mind and our consciousness must burgeon forth, it 
must open out, expand in joy, before we are well on the way to 
Him. This burgeoning forth is achieved only by making room in 
our consciousness for the many and varied things in this world of 
ours. In the course of this opening out of our minds and 
consciousness we come upon a by-product which is almost in the 
nature of a miracle. As any seeker after knowledge will testify, 
when we begin to revel in the many wonderful things this world 
contains we seem to cast off the small worries and miseries which 
are the normal lot of men, and even those bad habits which had 
become our second nature atrophy and wither away. 

Two more points may be mentioned to assist the reader in 
orientating himself to the correct significance of these four 
stanzas. First: the Guru does not take the world of knowledge in 
one jumble. He differentiates the field of knowledge and 
proceeds from part of it to another in the natural order — that is 
the order which a novice will find most himself in expanding the 
domain of his mind. For example, it is only a man who has read 
the scriptures who can understand the exposition of the nature of 
contentment, wisdom and so on. The hearing and reading of the 
scriptures is, therefore, prior to the hearing and reading of the 
ethical realities. And, above all, the very desire to progress in the 
field of knowledge comes from our curiosity having been excited 
by hearing and reading about men who have risen above their 
brethren of the common run. 

In accordance with the above principle the Guru has delineated 
the field of knowledge in the following four stanzas: 
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1. Stanza VIII 

(The world we see) 



(a) 
(b) 

(a) 



Biographies of great men. 
The regions of the world. 



2. Stanza IX 



(The field of higher 
consciousness) 



(c) 



(b) 



Beings of higher 
consciousness, i.e. gods. 
The secrets of higher 
consciousness, within us. 
Products of men of 
higher consciousness, 
i.e. the Shastras, Vedas etc. 



3. Stanza X 

(Ethical realities) 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 



The excellences. 

The purifications. 

The concentratiuon of mind. 



4. Stanza XI 

(Service to fellowmen) 



(a) 



Experience in wordly and 
religious leadership. 



(b) 



Experience in solving the 
difficulties of fellow men. 



This classification of knowledge is of course peculiar to the 
Guru's own times. And this is my second point. The world has 
witnessed revolutionary events in the field of our expanding 
knowledge since the days of the Guru, so that it is no wonder that 
our classification will differ, and perhaps differ radically, from his. 
But that does not affect the three basic truths laid down or implied 
in these stanzas, which are, firstly, that knowledge of the realities 
of our world is a necessary stage in spirititual advancement; 
secondly, that this knowledge has its own peculiar joys which can 
vanquish the wretchednesses of mankind; and thirdly, that progress 
in the field of knowledge must be so orderly, that one step leads to 
another and that the understanding of a set of phenomena essential 
to the understanding of another precedes the latter. 

Finally, we must realise that the way to God is not through 
knowledge in any one field. Only when we know all His gifts, only 
when we become aware of all the rich variety in physical nature 
and in the achievements of mind, only when our minds obtain 
within themselves the reflection of the vast multi-coloured 
universe, are we on the way to His vision. 

Dip—Mahadvlpa, i.e. the great pieces of land (continents), poh 
na sake kal. The regions beyond death, such as those described in 
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the Brihadaryanaka etc., where the spirits of the virtuous dead 
depart and live in eternity. 

The argument moves, quite understandably, within the 
intellectual context of the Indian thought of the sixteenth century. 
The significance of the passage, however, is not limited by that. 
For it means that man must imbibe in his consciousness the entire 
environment, in the widest sense, of his existence. 

IX 

Suniai Tsar(u) barama ind(u). 
Suniai mukh(i) salahana mand(u). 
Suniai joga jugat(i) tan(i) bhed(a). 
Suniai sasata simrit(i) veda. 
Nanak bhagta sada vigas(u). 
Suniai dukha papa ka nas(u). 

1. By hearing and reading about the gods Shiva, Brahma and 
Indra, 

2. And about all those gods whom we praise with our tongues, 

3. By hearing and reading about the different techniques of , 
yoga and the minutiae of the body as described by yogis, 

4. And hearing and reading the Shastras, Smritis and Vedas, 

5. The minds of the devotees burgeon forth. 

6. By hearing and reading such things they relinquish suffering 
and sin. 

From biography and geography, the mind proceeds to the 
knowledge of existence in space and time and the sciences 
(Shastras, Smritis and Vedas). In as much as the knowledge 
indicated in this stanza is free from the limitations of space and 
time as compared to that indicated in the previous stanza, it 
represents a fuller burgeoning forth of a man's mind, a nearer 
approach to the conception of the Universal Spirit — though, of 
course, the conception is still far off. 

Isar, barama, etc. These gods do not denote individual entities, 
but the activities of destruction, creation etc. Even as early as the 
Chandogya Upanishad, the gods were regarded as organs of the 
Prajapati (or Brahman). With Guru Nanak we are on firmer 
ground in this interpretation. The Hindu trinity is expressly 
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defined by him in stanza XXX — as the trinity of the powers of 
creation, preservation and destruction. Again, in stanza XXXV, the 
reference to Brahmas as those who fashion many forms, colours 
and appearances, is significant. 

Salahanamand(u) — those whom we praise with our tongue — 
refers to various smaller gods, i.e. minor and subordinate activities 
in the universe, e.g. mind, life, speech etc. 

Joga Jogat(i) — the ways in which the mind gains supremacy 
over the body, through the practices worked out by the yogis. 

Tana bheda — The anatomical and physical descritption of the 
body and its various states as described by yogis and tantrikas. 

X 

Suniai sat(u) santokha gian(u). 
Suniai athasath(i) ka isanan(u). 
Suniai par(i) par(i) pavah(i) man(u). 
Suniai lagai sahija dhian(u). 
Nanak bhagta sada vigas(u). 
Suniai dukha papa ka nas(u). 

1. By hearing and reading the exposition of the excellences of 
truthfulness, contentment and the desire for wisdom, 

2. Of the purification achieved by bathing in the sixty-eight 
places of pilgrimage, 

3. Of men who have received honour through their studies, 

4. Of the ways in which the mind attains to the state of Grace, 

5. The minds of the devotees burgeon forth. 

6. By hearing and reading of such things they relinquish 
suffering and sin. 

Here the mind ascends to the knowledge of the realm of values 
and finally to the knowledge of the source of this All, which is the 
state of mind in which a man obtains His descent into his soul. 

Sahaj — Literally, ease. By implication it means a state of mind 
which has gone beyond all tension, where a man has wholly and 
unreservedly identified himself with and resigned himself to the 
Will of the Supreme Being. This is the stage described in the 
Karama Khanda of stanza XXXVII. 
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XI 

Suniai sara guna ke gaha. 
Suniai sekha plra pat(i) saha. 
Suniai andhe pavah(i) rah(u). 
Suniai hatha hovai asagah(u). 
Nanak bhagta sada vigas(u). 
Suniai dukha papa ka nas(u). 

1. By hearing and reading about men who have fathomed the 
oceans of excellences, 

2. About respected heads of communities, religious leaders and 
great kings, 

3. And men who have led the blind on to the correct path, 

4. And those who have fathomed even the unfathomable, 

5. The minds of the devotees burgeon forth. 

6. By hearing and reading of such things they relinquish 
suffering and sin. 

This stanza refers to the knowledge of men, who, after having 
themselves achieved the highest of which man is capable, live in 
the world of men to guide their less fortunate brethren on the 
right path. 

Sara Guna. The sara either means the expanse of water, i.e. a 
pond or an ocean, or is an apabhramsa of sarva, meaning the 
entirety. In any case it refers to a man who has fathomed the highest 
excellences, namely, those indicated by the saha/' of the last stanza. 

XII 

Mannai Id gat(i) kahT na jae. 
Je ko kahai pichai pach(u) tae. 
Kagad(i) kalama na likhana har(u). 
Mannai ka bah(i) karan(i) vlcar(u). 
Aisa nam(u) niranjan(u) hoe. 
Je ko mann(i) janai man(i) koe. 

1. The process of reflection cannot be adequately described. 

2. He who tries to describe it will end by having to admit that 
he has failed to do justice to its significance in the spiritual 
life. 
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3. There are not enough paper and pens or enough writers. 

4. To explain the full significance of reflection. 

5. In such a glorious way will the Spirit reveal Itself. 

6. To him whose mind allows him to reflect adequately on His 
Creation! 

Without reflection, hearing and reading are of no avail. The 
Universal Spirit begins gradually to reveal Itself only to the man 
who reflects on what he learns and studies. 

This and the three subsequent stanzas only speak of the effect of 
reflection on the individual's mind. The nature of the reality which 
becomes visible as a result of the reflective process will be described 
in the four stanzas that follow. 

Manne (or mannai) in Punjabi means believing, and 
commentator after commentator has given the meaning to the 
word wherever it occurs in the Japji. As a matter of fact manne is 
only one of the terms in the triune of sravana, manana, and 
nididhyasana, which since ancient time has meant study, reflection 
and the devotional attitude. 

Gat(i). Movement or process. 

Piche pach(u)tae. Literally, he will repent later. This of course 
means that he will come to realise that he has not done full justice 
to the process of reflection. 

Vicar is to think about or to comprehend its significance. 

Aisa nam(u) niranjan(u) hoe. Anjana is matter or impurity. To 
the ordinary man the spirit is not visible in that which he sees, 
because it is covered so much by, or entangled in, matter. The 
process of reflection will remove the material coverings of the 
Spirit and then, how will it not reveal Itself to the man of 
reflection! This can of course only happen if he knows how to 
reflect adequately on all that he has heard or read of in the stage 
described by stanzas VIII-XI. 

XIII 

Mannai surat(i) hovai man(i) buddh(i). 
Mannai sagala bhavana kl suddh(i). 
Mannai muh(i) cota na khae. 
Mannai jama ke sath(i) na jae. 
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Aisa nam(u) niranjan(u) hoe. 
Je ko mann(i) jariai man(i) koe. 

1 . Through reflection the mind and the intellect are awakened, 

2. And the significance of the whole universe is revealed. 

3. The man of reflection suffers no frustration. 

4. For he does not follow the way of spiritual death. 

5. In such a glorious way will the Spirit reveal Itself 

6. To him who knows in his mind how to reflect properly! 

This stanza refers to the discernment achieved by the man of 
reflection, a discernment which is a result of realising the true 
significance of things and that enables a man to avoid the wrong 
path which leads to frustration and spiritual death. 

The stage of reflection is succinctly expressed in stanza XXXVI 
as the region of Sarama Khanda. In that region 'they fashion 
cognition, discernment, mind and understanding'. These 
achievements, though incomplete if the grace of God is wanting, 
cause a man to be aware of the significance of human life and its 
destiny. 

Jama ke sath(i). As we shall see, the grace of the Lord lifts a 
man above frustration and death. The man of reflection is, 
therefore, well-equipped to avoid the way of death, which is the 
way followed by the generality of men. 

XIV 

Mannai marag(i) thaka na pae 
Mannai pat(i) sio pargat(i) jae. 
Mannai mag(u) na calai panth(u). 
Mannai dharama seti sanabandh(u). 
vAisa nam(u) niranjan(u) hoe. 
Je ko mann(i) janai man(i) koe. 

1. There are no obstacles in the way of the man of reflection. 

2. He reaches There with honour and distinction. 

3. For he does not walk this or that narrow way — 

4. But follows rhe broad highway of Dharma. 

5. In such a glorious way will the Spirit reveal Itself. 

6. To him who knows in his mind how to reflect properly! 
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Having understood the significance of human life and its 
destiny, the man of reflection can orientate himself directly 
towards the Goal. Avoiding the byways of the spiritual journey he 
can betake himself to the true highway, which is the Path of 
Dharma. 

Marag(i) — The way. The simile of the seeker's course of 
spiritual advancement as the Way is deeply rooted in Indian 
thought. It had a special place in Buddhism, where in fact it 
became a concept and ceased to be merely a simile (Cf. The Way — 
by Mrs. Rhys David). For example, the man who attained nirvana 
was called a tathagata (the one who has gone thither). Sikhism, 
being the lineal descendent of Buddhism in the Punjab, has 
adopted this way of thought as its own. Thus the Sikh religion is 
called the Pantha, i.e. the Way. In many places in the Japji itself the 
concept of the Way makes its appearance in one form or another. It 
is specially prominent in the stanza dealing with the five stages of 
spiritual advancement (XXXIV-XXXVII) . 

Dharma. As we shall shortly see, dharma is the organising 
principle in the cosmos. The man who becomes aware of this 
principle is like a man who knows where he has to go and therefore 
takes the straight path to it. 

XV 

Mannai pavah(i) mokh(u) duar(u). 
Mannai paravarai sadhar(u). 
Mannai tarai tare gur(u) sikha. 
Mannai Nanak bhavah(i) na bhikha. 
Aisa nam(u) niranjan(u) hoe. 
Je ko mann(i) janai man(i) koe. 

1. The man of reflection attains to the goal of freedom to the 
world of egoism. 

2. Then he becomes a spiritual support for his people. 

3. Having himself gone Beyond, he takes his followers along 
with him. 

4. No more will he wander aimlessly. 

5. In such a manner will the Spirit reveal Itself. 

6. To him who knows in his mind how to reflect properly! 
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The man of reflection who has extricated himself from the bonds 
of ignorance and egoism is qualified to guide his fellow-men on the 
path he himself has travelled. Here, again, we notice the role of the 
released soul, that of helping to release other souls from the bondage 
in which he himself has been enmeshed. His final role is thus cast. 

To summarise the role of reflection in the life of the Seeker as 
given in these four stanzas — the man of reflection understands the 
true significance of things and therefore comprehends his own 
destiny. This enables him to avoid the wrong path and to take the 
straight road of Dharma, of spiritual advancement. Having 
obtained his own release he acts as a guide to other men. 

Paravara means family — here it means the men surrounding 
him — that is, his own people. 

Sadhar — a good support, or a spiritual support. 

Bhikh is the Apabhramsa of bhavishya (future). 

XVI 

Panca paravana panca pardhan(u). 
Pance pavah(i) daragah(i) man(u). 
Pance sohah(i) dar(i) rajan(u). 
Panca ka gur(u) ek(u) dhian(u). 
Je ko kahai karai vlcar(u). 
Karate ke karanai nahl sumar(u). 
Dhaul(u) dharam(u) daya ka put(u). 
Santokh(u) thap(i) rakhia jin(i) sut(i). 
Je ko bujhai hovai saciar(u). 
Dhavalai upar(i) keta bhar(u). 
DharatT hor(u) parai hor(u) hor(u). 
Tis te bhar(u) talai kavan(u) jor(u). 
Jla jat(i) ranga ke nava. 
Sabhana likhia vuri kalama. 
Eh(u) lekha likh(i) janai koe. 
Lekha likhia keta hoe. 
Keta tan(u) sualih(u) rup(u). 
Ketl dat(i) janai kaun(u) kut(u). 
Klta pasao eko kvao. 
Tis te hoe lakha darlao. 
Kudarat(i) kavana kaha vTcar(u). 
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Varia na java eka vara. 

Jo tudh(u) bhavai sal bhali kara. 

Tti sada salamat(i) nirankara. 

1. The elect, i.e. the men who faithfully follow their dharma 
or the.mores of their society, are accepted as worthy by 
their fellow-men. They become their leaders. 

2. These same elect, after having passed through the stages of 
hearing, reading, and reflection, receive recognition in His 
sanctuary, 

3. Ultimately, these same elect deserve their presence at the 
door of the King of kings. 

4. The elect obtain this honour, because orientation towards 
Him is their sole and constant guide. 

5. He who doubts that only the elect, who follows the 
dharma, can reach His presence, let him consider this: 

6. The Creation of the Creator has no limits — 

7. It is the world-supporting Dharma which is born out of his 
compassion. 

8. That binds together this multiplicity and vastness in an 
order of contentment or harmony. 

9. He who understands this cosmic Dharma will obtain 
attunement to the Real Being. 

10. Think of the weight that is borne by the Bull, i.e. the world 
supporting Dharma. 

11. The earth itself is so vast! 

12. What physical power can there be to uphold it? 

13. The fact is that all the living beings, all the species of 
various kinds and various names — 

14. All of them are assigned their proper functions by the 
never-ceasing Pen of the Creator. 

15. Does any one know how to work out these infinite 
assignments? 

16. Or, even comprehend the assignments already made? 

17. Think of the power which lies behind the cosmic 
arrangements! think of its superlative beauty! 

18. Think of the infinite gift which is Creation — what power 
can comprehend all this ! 

19. The manifest world sprang from a single act of Creation of 
His— 
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20. From that single act of Creation have come forth hundreds 
of thousands of currents of Creation. 

21. O, how can I describe or comprehend Thy Creation ! 

22. It is so wonderful! so amazing! 

23 . With my little understanding I can only say that whatever 
course of this Creation pleaseth Thee, that is best, 

24. O, Thou Eternal, Abiding, Formless One! 

The previous four stanzas have stated the importance of 
reflection for the seeker. The ensuing four stanzas give the picture 
of Creation and the Creator which emerges as a result of reflection. 
In its turn the stanzas clear the way for the next stage of the correct 
attitude which is to be cultivated in order to receive His Grace. 

No one will deny that a social order is better than anarchy. The 
characteristic of a good social order is that the strong do not devour 
the weak, even if they can. They appear to live in contentment. 
Further, in a society characterised by order everyone does his allotted 
task. No one oversteps or is allowed to overstep his bounds. 

Such a society is based on, or is supported by, dharma. We may 
say that the fountain-head of this dharma is the king with a heart 
full of compassion for his subjects, which means that he desires 
everyone of his subjects to enjoy the abundance of the life of which 
he is capable within the social context. Such a king wishes all his 
subjects to be happy in the only way in which man can be happy, 
that is to say, by everyone performing his own dharma. Thus it is 
the dharma born of compassion that is the secret of social order, an 
order in which everyone lives in contentment and harmony with 
the rest. 

Now a man of reflection viewing the world in one grand sweep 
finds that though it contains infinite variety it is by no means 
chaotic. In the first place, its variety is not variety run riot, but a 
variety of species, each with its own specific nature and dharma. 
The minerals, plants, animals and stars, exist in species which each 
fulfills, in the words of the poet Nanak, its assigned task. Each 
species behaves as if it is content with its own place. The modern 
man calls this the principle of uniformity in nature. 

In the second place, there is a certain harmony among the 
species, as if they are bound together in one order. The order of the 
lives of creatures fits into the order of day and night. The plant 
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species fits into the needs of animals and so on. There is no doubt 
there is apparent disharmony and evil — but of that anon. The 
general impression is that of order and harmony, of a Universe 
based on or supported by universal Dharma. And the secret of 
attunement of Reality is the secret of the understanding of this 
cosmic Dharma. 

This Dharma is obviously not a physical power, for what physical 
power could equal the infinite variety, power and beauty which is 
the Universe? Obviouly, all the forms which go to make this 
Universe have been brought into existence by rivers of Creation 
flowing from the one eternal Being, Himself devoid of any shape or 
form. The comprehending by our minds of this author of the 
cosmic Dharma, though not in itself the attunement with the 
Supreme Being, is yet a precondition of it. 

It will now be easy to understand why only a panca (elect), that 
is to say, a man who has identified himself with the dharma of his 
particular society, can attain to His vision. In the first place, only a 
man who is orientated away from self can attune himself to Reality, 
and the first stage of this other-way orientation is his identification 
with his social order. In the second place, to see Him, one must 
first see His Creation, which is an ordered whole. How can a man 
who is insensitive to the ordered whole which is near him, that is 
to say, his own social order, appreciate that ordered whole which is 
the Universe? That is why, according to Nanak, the fulfilment of 
his role in his own society or the fulfilment of his dharma (or 
simply the dharma khanda, as Nanak calls it) is the precondition of 
an individual's spiritual progress. Of course, not everyone living 
within the spirit of his social mores achieves the Divine Vision — 
the point is that no one else does. This point is impressed on us by 
the Guru when he uses the simile of a king and his court, which 
occurs at least thrice in the Japji. All those who are loyal to the 
king and lead the men under their influence to live under his rule, 
claim a seat at his court. But not all the people in the court come 
close to the king, or sit near him. That is purely a matter of his 
favour, on whomsoever he may bestow it — though, of course, this 
bestowal is essentially and at all times just. 

To summarise: 

Among the innumerable men in this world, there are those who 
live according to the law (or dharma). Some of these, through 
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study and reflection, come to see the world as being governed by a 
cosmic Dharma. The cosmic Dharma can only be an expression of a 
cosmic compassion, the compassion which is the essential nature of 
Being who expresses Himself in unstinted and measureless giving 
(i.e. Creation) and a deep harmony in this limitless Creation. This 
Being cannot be identified with any form. The author of this 
amazing universe must, therefore, be conceived as an Eternal 
(timeless) and Formless Reality. 

Dhavala is the mythical bull which supports the earth on its 
horns. Here the word signifies that which upholds the universe. 
Kalam is really kalam (pen), to suit the exigencies of the rhyme. 
Vuri kalam is the running, the never ceasing, pen. Behind the 
phrase lies the concept of a completely ordained universe, a 
concept which comes out more fully in the XlXth stanza. It is as if 
the Lord has laid down in writing, that is irrevocably, the function 
of each item of His Creation at the time of its creation. 
\ Kut(u). Punjabised form of ku war (power). 

Eko kvao. Kvao (or Kuao) is literally speech, or expression. It 
may also mean ordainment. The single act of Creation does not mean 
so much Creation set going at a particular point in space and time, 
but Creation informed through and through by a principle of unity. 

Dariao is a river. Here it denotes a current of Creation. Thus, 
though the earth is a result of the same act of Creation that 
brought into being our own galaxy, yet it has its own history, its 
own story of Creation. Thus a single galaxy contains hundreds of 
thousands of relatively autonomous currents of Creation. 

XVII 

Asahkha japa asahkha bhao. 
Asaiikha puja asankha tapa tlo. 
Asahkha garantha mukh(i) veda patha. 
Asahkha joga man(i) rahah(i) udasa. 
Asahkha bhagata guna giana vlcara. 
Asahkha sat! asankha datara. 
Asahkha sur muh bhakha sara. 
Asahkha mon(i) liva lae tara. 
Kudarat(i) kavana kaha vlcar(u). 
Varia na java eka vara. 
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Jo tudh(u) bhavai sal bhalT kara. 
Tu sada salamat(i) nirankara. 

1. Innumerable are the holy studies, and innumerable the 
expressions of devotional feelings. 

2. Religious practices and austerities are innumerable. 

3. Innumerable are the holy books and their recitations. 

4. The ways, like that of the yoga, by which the mind is 
turned away from the world, are innumerable. 

5. There are (in this world) countless devotees, with their 
excellences, knowledge, and wisdom. 

6. Countless are the men given to piety and charity. 

7. and the heroes who face the steel unflinchingly. 

8. Countless the men of silence, whose minds dwell ceaselessly 
on Him. 

9. O, how can I comprehend and describe Thy Creation — 

10. it is so wonderful, so amazing! 

1 1 . Whatever pleases Thee — that is best, 

12. O, Thou Eternal, Abiding, Formless One ! 

In dwelling on the greatness of the Lord our first thoughts go to 
the great and good things in His Creation. And what a variety and 
richness there are! How wonderful the universe, how wonderful 
and great the Lord of the Universe! 

But wait! 

XVIII 

Asarikha murakha andha ghora. 

Asahkha cora haram khora 

Asarikha amara kara jah(i) jora. 

Asarikha gala vadha hatia kamah(i) . 

Asarikha pap! pap(u) kar(i) jah(i). 

Asarikha kuriara kure phirah(i). 

Asarikha malecha mal(u) bhakh(i) khah(i). 

Asarikha nindaka sir(i) karah(i) bhar(u). 

Nanak(u) nlc(u) kahai vlcar(u). 

Varia na java eka vara. 

Jo tudh(u) bhavai sal bhali kara. 

Tu sada salamat(i) nirankara. 
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1 . Also in the world are countless unmitigated fools, 

2. Countless thieves who devour what does not belong to 
them. 

3. And countless tyrants, too. 

4. There are countless cut-throats, who murder people. 

5. Innumerable criminals who leave behind them a record of 
crime, and 

6. Innumerable liars who welter in perfidy. 

7. Countless unregenerates who eat the filth of their 
perversions and 

8. Countless are the slanderers who sink beneath the weight 
of their own calumnies. 

9. Reflecting on such evil-doers, Nanak, himself a frail being, 
can only say — 

10. How amazing this world! 

11. What pleases Thee — for me that is best, 

12. O, Thou Eternal, Abiding, Formless One. 

The world does not only consist of good. There is evil and 
wickedness here which none can ignore. 

We have seen that in order to know Him, we must know His 
Creation. And we must do this in an objective spirit. We must 
accept His Creation as it is. If we have to ascend to a height where 
we can see Him we must cast away our egocentric vision, and, 
discarding the human measurements of good and evil, see the 
whole of the Universe and every part of it as an expression of Him. 
Good men and bad are equally the result of the 'river of Creation' 
whose flow is determined by Him and Him alone. Their reality- 
quotient is equal. 

In our own times we have witnessed the days of Hitler and his 
Nazi hordes. And the majority of men all over the world have 
regarded these as evil. But the proper attitude would be to rise 
above a glib condemnation of Nazism and to view it 
dispassionately as a phenomenon on the immense canvas of 
History, a phenomenon which has a beginning, a definite course 
and an end — all three in a determined manner. The approach is 
thus that of understanding rather than hatred. Even if one's lot 
has been to fight Hitlerism, it is better to fight it without 
habouring hatred. 
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There is no doubt that it requires an effort on our part to accept 
the good man and the evil-doer as equally of His Creation. But 
there is certainly no doubt that the effort has to be made if we are 
to prepare ourselves to receive His Grace. The effort is the more 
easily made if we ourselves realise the distance between us and His 
Grace and thus know ourselves to be as frail as any of the 'sinners' 
enumerated in this stanza. 

However, this is not all — we shall presently be asked to make an 
even greater effort . Here we have only to accept good and bad 
men as being equally His Creation. In stanza XXV we shall be 
asked to view good and bad men as equally fulfilling His Purpose. 
But that comes with the coming of Grace, that is to say, when we 
have submitted ourselves unreservedly to His Will. 

Behind this view of evil is Guru Nanak's boundless faith in the 
Supreme Being. He is the eternal Reality, whether as Creation in 
time or as a timeless reservoir from which all Creation flows. The 
Lord as timeless Creator is as real as the Lord expressing Himself 
in Creation in time. Guru Nanak was probably the first spiritual 
leader in India who refused to assign a lesser degree of reality to 
the manifest world in time as compared to the unmanifest, 
formless, timeless Brahman. The Creation of the Real Being must 
itself be Real (stanza XXXI) ; hence what we call evil must itself 
fulfil His purpose in some inscrutable way, which only those who 
have received His Grace can understand. 

All who have pondered deeply on the problems of Life and 
Reality are unanimous that the more profound our insight into 
these the futher do we leave behind the concepts of good and evil. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that Trigant Burrow, one 
of the most penetrating psychologists of our time, has traced the 
fundamental defect in our education system to what he calls this 
'bi-dimensional standard of good and bad'. (See his Social Basis of 
Consciousness, p. 92.) 

XIX 

Asahkha nava asahkha thava. 
Agamma agamma asahkha loe. 
Asahkha kahah(i) sir(i) bhar(u) hoe. 
Akhari nam(u) akhari salaha. 
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Akharl gian(u) glta guna gaha. 
AkharT likhan(u) bolan(u) ban(i). 
Akhara sir(i) sanjog(u) vakhan(i). 
Jin(i) eh(i) likhe tis(u) sir(i) nah(i). 
Jiv phurmae tiva tiva pah(i). 
Jeta kfta teta nao. 
Vin(u) navai nahl ko thao. 
Kudarat(i) kavana kaha vlcar(u). 
Varia na java eka vara. 
Jo tudh(u) bhavai sal bhall kara. 
Tu sada salamat(i) nirankara. 

1. Innumerable are the beings and things and innumerable 
their places, 

2. Innumerable are other worlds — beyond and beyond! 

3. In fact, when we say 'innumerable', we do not fully grasp 
the magnitude of it all. 

4. Ordained are all these innumerable beings and things and 
their attributes. 

5. Ordained likewise is their knowledge, their praises and 
investigation of their qualities. 

6. Ordained, too, is the practice of writing or speaking about 
them — 

7. Their inter-relationship can also be ascribed to His 
ordainment. 

8. He who has ordained is of course not Himself subject to 
these ordainments. 

9. Whatever happens to these beings, happens according to 
His ordainment. 

10. In short, the entire Creation is the manifestation of the 
Universal Spirit — 

1 1 . Outside this Universal Spirit there is no place no existense. 

12. Beyond me is to comprehend or describe Thy Creation — 

13. So wonderful! so amazing! 

14. Whatever course of this creation pleases Thee, for me that 
is best — 

15. O, Thou Eternal, Abiding, Formless One! 

We have seen how our world contains innumerable things and 
beings, which in accordance with our limited understanding we 
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categorise as good and bad, but all of which are equally His Creation. 
But the worlds themselves are innumerable, so innumerable that 
we can merely pronounce the word without comprehending all 
that it amounts to. Further, all the innumerable things and beings 
in the innumerable worlds are members of a cosmos, in as much as 
all of them, including their relationships one to another, are set 
down by the 'never ceasing pen' of the Lord. This being so, we can 
say that the manifest cosmos, with its grand harmony, with indeed 
its Dharma, is only another aspect of the Universal Spirit and that 
there is naught else besides. Truly a breathtaking vision! 

Thus we come, as a result of reflection, to the source of this 
manifested world as the spirit in which the past, present and the 
future are contained as the plant is contained in the seed: the Spirit 
which, while being the sole inspiration of the manifested universe, 
has yet Its fullness beyond it. It is the Spirit which combines in its 
own harmony the ultimate categories of the all-pervading 
consciousness, the delight in its spontaneous flow into the manifest 
in space and time and the self existence beyond space and time. 

Nava=name or spirit. In the present context it means things or 
beings which are similar to those which have been enumerated earlier. 

Sir(i) bhar(u) hoe. We feel a load on our heads as we fail to 
comprehend the magnitude of it all. 

Akhar is described from the Sanskrit akshara, meaning the 
imperishable. Thus in the Upanishads the Brahman has been 
described as akshara, the 'Imperishable'. Since the written, as 
compared to the spoken word, is imperishable, the word akshara 
has come to be identified with the written alphabet. The akshara is 
that which no one can erase or do away with. 

The function which the Creator assigns to a particular thing or 
being is one that the thing or being cannot do away with. It is for 
it as indelible as the ink-written alphabet. Thus akhar (pronounced 
akkhar) means His firm Law or ordainment. This is in accordance 
with what the Guru has already said in XVI- 14 above — 'AH these 
(beings) are assigned their proper functions by the never-ceasing 
Pen (of the Creator).' 

Ban(i). The two meanings of bani should be carefully 
distinguished. Ordinarily it means speech, and also the presiding 
goddess of speech, Saraswati. This is its meaning in stanza XXI-7. 
But Bani, in the more usual form of Ban, also means the rule, the 
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practice, the habit, the distinctive way of life. This is the meaning 
which applies in the present stanza as well as in XXXVI-3 and in 
XXXVII- 1. 

Sanjog is coming together or relationship. 

XX 

BharTai hath(u) pair(u) tan(u) deha. 
Pan! dhotai utaras(u) kheha. 
Muta palTtT kapar(u) hoe. 
De sabun(u) lalai oh(u) dhoe. 
BharTai mat(i) papa kai sang(i). 
Oh(u) dhopai navai kai rang(i). 
Punni pap! akhan(u) nah(i). 
Kar(i) kar(i) karana likh(i) lai jah(u). 
Ape bTj(i) ape hi khah(u). 
Nanak hukaml avah(u) jah(u). 

1-2. When our hands, feet and our body are besmeared with 

dirt, we clean them with water. 
3-4. We clean with soap the clothes that have been polluted. 
5-6. Similarly, a mind perverted with sin is cleansed by being 

permeated by the Universal Spirit. 

7. Thus good and evil are not mere words. 

8. However, all the deeds you do, leave their impress on you, 

9. So that you reap only what you sow. 

10. This Law being another name for His Will, you come into 
the world of egoism and go out of it, that is, you are bad or 
good, as He Wills. 

. Hitherto we have been engaged in studying the entire Creation 
and in exercising our intellects to gauge its meaning. As a result, 
we find that the whole Creation can have only one meaning, 
namely, that it is the inevitable expression of an eternal, universal, 
formless spirit. 

Says Guru Nanak, the difference between a good and a h6ly 
man on the one hand and the sinner on the other lies in this, that 
the Universal Spirit dwells in the former and the latter is empty of 
it. How can we then obtain the appearance of this spirit in us? 
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Here the Guru reminds us of the Law of Karma, which is so 
ingrained in the Indian philosophical mind. The Law is that your 
lives are determined, that what you have done before will 
determine what you will do in the future — you will reap as you 
sow. The purification of your life, in other words, its permeation by 
the Universal Spirit is also subject to this Law of Karma. Now, 
since the entire process of the universe is by His ordainment, the 
Law of Karma is only a specific expression of His ordainment, His 
Will. Thus the purification of our minds can also come about 
through His Will. This will presently be explained more fully. . 

XXI 

Tirath(u) tap(u) daya dat(u) dan(u). 
Je ko pavai tila ka man(u). 
Sunia mahnia man(i) kTta bhao. 
Antara gat(i) tlrath(i) mal(i) nao. 
Sabh(i) guna tere mai nahl koe. 
Vin(u) guna kite bhagat(i) na hoe. 
Suast(i) ath(i) ban! baramao. 
Sat(i) suhan(u) sada man(i) cao. 

Kavan(u) su vela vakhat(u) kavan(u) kavana thit(i) 
kavan(u) var(u). 

Kavan(i) s(i) rutl mah(u) kavan(u) jit(u) hoia akar(u). 
Vela na pala pandatl — j(i) hovai lekh(u) puran(u). 
Vakat(u) na paio kadia j(i) likhan(i) lekh(u) kuran(u). 
Thit(i) var(u) na jogi janai rut(i) mah(u) na kol. 
Ja karata sirathl ko saje ape janai sol. 
Kiva kar(i) akha kiva salahi kiva varan! kiva jana. 
Nanak akhan(i) sabh(u) ko akhai ika du ik(u) siana. 
Vada sahib(u) vadl nal kTta ja ka hovai. 
Nanak je ko apau janai agai gaya na sohai. 

1 . By going on pilgrimages, practising austerities, performing 
acts of formal compassion and charity. 

2. One obtains little honour before Him, if at all. 

3. It is only by listening and reading, by reflecting on what 
you come to know through listening and reading and by 
developing the proper devotional attitude of mind, that 
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4. You qualify to bathe to your fill in the Inmost Sanctuary. 

5. The devotional attitude is: 'Thine are all the excellences, 
O Lord! and none are mine.' 

6. However, there can be no true devotion without specifying 
the excellences which are the object of your devotion. That 
is to say, you cannot have the devotional attitude towards 
Him without knowing Him. 

7. Accordingly, some utter the invocation: 'Bless us thou, 
O Saraswati, the consort of Brahma, 

8. Whose eternal delight it is to make the Truth resplendent. 

9. And, O Saraswati, enlighten us as to what was the time, 
the date and the day 

10. And the season and month when He wrought His Creation?' 

11. But alas! no Pandit ever knew these, for otherwise he 
would have noted them in one of the Puranas. 

12. Nor did any Muslim divine know the time, for otherwise he 
would have written about it in a commentary on the Koran. 

13. Neither does any yogi know the date, the day, the season 
and the month of His Creation. 

14. Only the Creator Himself, who created the universe, is 
aware of them. 

15. How then shall I speak of Him, or praise, or describe 
Him — in other words, how shall I know Him? 

16. Each one, thinking himself wiser than others, tries to 
describe Him. 

17. But the fact is that the Great Lord, the Great Spirit from 
whom everything originates, 

18. If anyone pretends to know that Lord through his unaided 
investigations, does not deserve to be called spiritually 
advanced. 

As stated in the previous stanza, the permeation of a man's life 
by the Spirit is subject to the Law of Karma. This may cause a 
misunderstanding which should be rectified at once. Usually, when 
we say that good fruits result from good deeds or karmas, men 
versed in the lore of this world interpret good karmas to be of the 
type of going on pilgrimages, practising austerities, carrying out 
formal acts of compassion, such as feeding ants on a particular day, 
and so forth. To win the Supreme Prize of human life, acts such as 
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these are irrelevant. Its proper antecedents are the processes of 
listening to and reading of His Creation, reflecting on it and 
developing a proper attitude of mind — processes already described 
by the Guru. 

The proper attitude has to some extent been indicated already 
in stanza XVI-XIX. It is to accept the whole of Creation 
unreservedly and view it as His manifestation. But this devotional 
attitude must be supported by an awakened intellect. Says the 
Chandogya Upanishad — 'The man who worships the Lord with 
knowledge, faith and propriety, verily is his worship alone 
conducive to endless reward.' (III-1-12) 

We must make the Spirit a part of our being with intelligence. 
Theoretically, there are two ways of doing this. One is to equate 
Him with His Creation and to attempt to know this Creation in 
its entirety. The other is to capture His hue, to set the receivers of 
our souls to His universe-pulsating frequencies. The former way is 
futile, says Guru Nanak — it is even beside the point. The man of 
knowledge, the votary of the goddess Saraswati is not necessarily 
the man who walks in His way. Up to a point the Path of 
Knowledge was the royal road. Beyond that point another road 
branches off, and this is the road of His Grace. 

Paras. XX and XXI, thus constitute another crucial point in the 
argument of the Japji. The Eternal, Formless Spirit must permeate 
our lives. This should be done in an intelligent way, yet the way of 
continual acquisition of knowledge has at this point to yield to the 
attunement of our awakened minds to receive Him through His 
Grace. The next three or four stanzas clinch this argument. 

Lines 7 and 8 are probably the most misunderstood in the whole 
Japji. The key to the dissolution of the misunderstaning lies in the 
word Bani. The ordinary meaning of Banns, of course, speech. In 
early Indian philosophical thought, speech (Vak) has a close 
connection with the Creator, Brahma. Thus the Brihadarnyaka 
declares that Speech is Brahman (See e.g. 1-3-21). Now, several 
commentators have taken Speech to be another name for 
Saraswati. Indeed, as we are aware, Ban! is one of the names by 
which the goddess Saraswati is known. The later Indian thought 
has, if anything, made the association between BanT(or Saraswati) 
and Brahma the Creator even closer by depicting her as the consort 
of Brahma. 
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The goddess thus becomes the embodiment of the shakti of the 
Creator. Shakti manifests itself in the creative arts and knowledge, 
and as the goddess of Knowledge she naturally takes delight in 
revealing Truth to her devotees. 

The words suasth(i) ath(i) (Sanskrit:, swasthi asthi) literally 
mean — 'Be it well'. But as it is invariably uttered by a revered 
individual it may be taken as an expression of blessing. 

The two lines are thus to be properly understood as an 
invocation by the votary of the Path of Knowledge to his patron 
goddess to help him in his admittedly difficult task of making Him 
his own by encompassing His Creation. Even though the task be 
performed under this distinguished patronage, it is bound to fail 
and the failure is significant. 

In these and the two previous lines we note a characteristic of 
the Guru's literary style. Whenever he wants to emphasise a point 
or doctrine, or simply to make a particular stage of his argument 
stand cut, he takes to the 'dramatic' style — either a few words 
particularly charged with sentiment, or simply an address in the 
first or second person. 

XXII 

Patala patala lakha agasa agasa. 
Oraka oraka bhal(i) thake veda kahan(i) ika vata. 
Sahasa atharah kahan(i) kateba asulu ika dhat(u). 
Lekha hoe ta likhlal lekhai hoe vinas(u). 
Nanak vada akhTai ape janai ap(u) 

1. There are millions of nether regions and millions of upper 
regions. 

2. So very vast is the universe that the Vedas having investigated 
it to the furthest limits have come to one conclusion: namely, 
that you cannot thus know Him in His fullness. 

3. The eighteen thousand books of the Semitic religions declare 
that the origin of the universe is in the One Lord 

4. Whom they would compute if they could, but in respect of 
Whom all computations come to naught. 

5. About the Great Lord it could only be said that He alone 
knows Himself. 
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Both the previous and present stanzas express the impossibility 
of comprehending the Lord even in His manifested state. The 
previous stanza underlined the futile attempts to gauge His extent 
in time. The present paragraph does that with regard to His extent 
in space. 

Vedas is to be understood in the general sense as the learned 
books of the Hindus, just as the word kateb is to be understood in the 
sense of being the learned books of the Jews, Christians and Muslims. 

XXIII 

SalahT salah(i) etl surat(i) na pala. 
Nadla atai vaha pavah(i) samund(i) na janTah(i). 
Samund(u) saha sulatana giraha setT mal(u) dhan(u) . 
Kin tul(i) na hovanl je tis(u) manah(u) na vlsarah(i). 

1. The man who praises the Lord cannot thus develop his 
consciousness to an extent which will enable him to 
understand Him — 

2. Just as the rivers and rivulets, though they flow into the 
ocean, yet cannot comprehend it. 

3. For, the King of kings is an Infinite Ocean. Piling up a wealth 
of beautiful language in praising Him, 

4. Is worth little as compared to the good of not missing Him 
from our minds. 

Having been frustrated in knowing the dimensions of the Lord 
manifest-in-universe the votary of the goddess Saraswati now tries 
to understand Him by enumerating all His attributes. But this 
device again will only lead to the same negative result. By merely 
saying some such thing as that the Lord is pure delight, I cannot 
receive that delight into myself. We cannot imbibe His reflection 
in us, by an intellectual effort to grasp His nature and it is better 
that He dwells in our hearts than that we pile up a wealth of 
linguistic treasures, that is to say, by writing volumes and volumes 
on the Universal Spirit. 

Giraha is the plural of gir, i.e., learned language. 

The word is often translated as 'mountains'. The text is thus made 
to mean that 'Even mountains of wealth compare very unfavourably 
with an ant from whose heart He is not absent.' But, in the first 
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place, this destroys the unity of theme in the stanza, which obviously 
hinges on the capacity of the glorifier to achieve the consciousness 
which will comprehend Him. In the second place, in order to 
justify this meaning the text would have to oblige the translator by 
having an T after V, thus reading giriha instead of giraha. 

In old Punjabi the phoneme 'ha 5 is often used to denote plurals. 
Thus akhai=he says and akhah(i)=they say. In Japji the singular 
hoe in XXVI-23 becomes the plural hoh(i) in 1.4. 

Interested readers may see further examples in 'Bhai Kahan 
Singh: Gur Shabda Ratnakar Mahakosh,' pages 765 (under hahi 
and hahu), 805 (6th meaning under ha) and 806 (3rd meaning 
under hai ) . 

XXIV 

Aht(u) na siphatT kahan(i) na aht(u). 

Aiit(u) na karanai den(i) na arit(u). 

Aht(u) na vekhan(i) sunan(i) na aht(u), 

Aht(u) na japai kTa man(i) mant(u). 

Arit(u) na japai klta akar(u). 

Aht(u) na japai paravar(u). 

Ahta karan(i) kete bilalah(i). 

Ta ka anta na pae jah(i). 

Eh(u) ant (u) na janai koe. 

Bahuta kahlai bahuta hoe. 

Vada sahib(u) uca thao. 

Uce Qpar(i) uca nao. 

E vad(u) uca hovai koe. 

Tis(u) uce ko janai soe. 

Jevad(u) ap(i) janai ap(i) ap(i). 

Nanak nadarl karamT dat(i). 

1. Infinite are His attributes and countless are the descriptions 
of these attributes. 

2. There is no end to His Creation, i.e., no end to His gifts. 

3. Countless are the things to be seen and heard — 

4. It is impossible in this way to fathom His inner secret or 

5. His purpose in creating this vast embodiment of Himself. 

6. Really, it is not posible to know the beginning or end of it. 
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7. Many, many have longed for this comprehension, 

8. But none can ever attain to it. 

9. No one has succeeded in knowing Him in all His vastness, 

10. Because the more we know and speak of Him, the more 
there is to know. 

11. The great Lord dwells on high — 

12. Beyond His highest manifestations is His highest Spirit. 

13. Only he who has himself attained to those heights 

14. Can know that High Lord. 

15. Which means that He Himself alone knows how great 
He is. 

16. But the Lord can be known through the gift of His Grace. 

In this stanza we come to a crucial point in our quest for Him. 
There is no end to His attributes and to His Creation and no 
knowing the secret of His Creation. And even if by some miracle 
we were able to encompass His entire Creation in our knowledge, 
He is not the whole of His Creation. For the Hindu seers have 
always believed in a Fullness beyond the fullness of His Creation, 1 a 
vast reservoir of Existence from which the Universes flow as a mere 
trickle. 

The way of knowledge is therefore not the way. For knowledge 
is after all a kind of mastery, a control, and we cannot master or 
control Him. Even if we force our way up — what will be the 
result? — a fleeting moment of bliss and then the inevitable sinking 
back into the mire of the desire-ridden world. Indeed the fleeting 
moment of bliss may even prove a handicap. 

After we have prepared ourselves for Him, through the 
performance of our dharma and through study and reflection, we 
have to strip ourselves off of every vestige of the idea of our 
potency or effectiveness, and, like buffeted, helpless children throw 
ourselves entirely on the mercy of our mother, should she choose to 
take us up in her soothing arms. After having prepared the ground 
in ourselves for the descent of the Spirit, nothing is left to us, but 
to await the gift of His Grace in our empty souls. 

This moment of Resignation in the ascent of the human soul has 
been recognised by all seers from the most ancient to modern 

1 Cf. the invocation at the beginning of the Ih Upanishad. 
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times, from Upanishadic sages to Aurobindo in India and from the 
Stoics to Albert Schweitzer in the West. 

XXV 

Bahuta karam(u) likhia na jae. 
Vada data til(u) na tamae. 
Kete mangah(i) jodha apara. 
Ketia ganata nahl vlcar(u) . 
Kete khap(i) tutah(i) vekara. 
Kete lai lai mukar(u) pah(i) 
Kete murakha khahl khah(i). 
Ketia dukha bhukha sadamara. 
Eh(i) bhi dat(i) ten datara. 
Band(i) khalasT bhanai hoe. 
Hor(u) akh(i) na sakai koe. 
Je ko khaik(u) akhan(i) pae. 
Oh(u) janai jetTa muh(i) khae. 
Ape janai ape dei. 
Akhah(i) si bhi kei kei. 
Jis no bakhase siphat(i) salaha. 
Nanak pat(i)sah! pat(i) sah(u). 

1 . His abounding Grace cannot be described. 

2. And in the giving out of His Grace the great Giver has no 
trace of any desire to withhold. The gifts flow freely and 
spontaneously from His very Being. 

3. Many, of course, are the supreme heroes who beg of Him, 
and who owe their great gifts to Him. 

4. So many are they that their number cannot be known. 

5. (But) the many who dissipate their lives, 

6. The many perennially ungrateful wretches, 

7. And foolish men with enormous greed, and 

8. The many who lie eternally under the curse of misery and 
hunger — 

9. Even these are Thy gifts, O Lord ! 

10. The more so, therefore does the highest good ofHis Grace 
which frees men from the bonds of the world of egoism, 
come through His Will. 
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11. More than that no one can say. 

12. And if there be one who dares to indulge in boasting, 
namely, that he has won, or is going to win this highest 
good tluough his own efforts, 

13. He will know that only bitter frustration can be his lot. 

14. He will himself then know that the Lord alone gives. 

15. And yet few will admit this. So difficult is it to uproot the 
egotist in us. 

16. On whomsever is the quality of Grace bestowed, 

17. It is bestowed by the King, and the King alone. 

In the spiritually luminous composition that is the /ap;'i this is 
perhaps the noblest passage. Even those whom we ordinarily regard 
as unmitigatedly evil, in some way serve His purpose — or in other 
words, are necessary parts of His Creation — for that alone is what 
is meant by saying that even they are His Gifts. This demands on 
our part a radical reconsideration as to the nature of evil. And with 
the vasdy increased knowledge at our command, this reconsideration 
is easier for us, than it could have been at the time of Guru Nanak. 

Evil arises only from the upsurge of Life. The phrase 'Nature red 
in tooth and claw' is a typical illustration of this. With the history 
of our earth before us we can now see that the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the different forms of life constitute 
a single process of its evolution towards higher and higher forms. 
And this process is brought about, not by a miracle, but by the 
different forms of life and material in geological nature working on 
one another and, so to say, assisting one another in forging better 
and better instruments of consciousness. 

Evil, it is sometimes said, 'is an old and superseded model of the 
Good.' But it is more than that. So long as consciousness does not 
break open the limiting bonds of Inertia and Ignorance and 
burgeon forth into a Universal Consciouness, it needs to be egged 
on to higher and purer forms of itself by its contact and friction 
with its lower and more inadequate forms. Where would be the 
necessity of the fraternisation of nations in bonds of peace, 
goodwill and understanding, if the sharp and unmistakeable 
challenge of Nazism had not awakened them to its necessity? 

We have thus to look at what we call evil after divesting 
ourselves of our own self-regarding sentiments and attaining to a 
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level at which there is no 'other'. For the consciousness which 
comes of His Grace operates only on that level. At this level there 
is no evil, because even that which goes by the name of evil has a 
necessary place in the total structure of Reality. 

I f that be so, if even those things which we ordinarily regard as 
totally devoid of His Grace, are in fact a result of His Grace, that is 
to say, a necessity in His creation, then a fortiori, the illumined 
consciousness, which is the highest form of consciousness known to 
man, can only be considered as His self-expression in the clay of a 
man whom He Himself has fashioned and prepared for the purpose. 

XXVI 

Amula guna amula vapara. 

Amula vaparae amula bhand Tra. 

Amula avah(i) amula lai jah(i). 

Amula bhae amula samah(i). 

Amula(u) dharam(u) amul(u) d!ban(u). 

Amul(u) tul(u) amul(u) paravan(u). 

Amul(u) bakhslsa amul(u) nTsan(u). 

Amul(u) karam(u) amul(u) phurman(u). 

Amulo amul(u) akhia na jae. 

Akh(i) akh(i) rahe liva lae. 

Akhah(i) veda patha purana. 

Akhah(i) pare karah(i) vakhiana. 

Akhah(i) barame akhah(i) inda. 

Akhah(i) gopT te govinda. 

Akhah(i) Tsara akhah(i) siddha. 

Akhah(i) kete kite buddha. 

Akhah(i) danava akhah(i) deva. 

Akhah(i) sur(i) nara mun(i) jana seva. 

Kete akhah(i) akhan(i) pah(i). 

Kete kah(i) kah(i) uth(i) uth(i) jah(i). 

Ete kite hor(i) kareh(i). 

Ta akh(i) na sakah(i) keT kee. 

Jevad(u) bhavai tevad(i) hoe. 

Nanak janai saca soe. 

Je ko alche bol(u) vigar(u). 

Ta lilchiai sir(i) gavara gavar(u). 
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1. Of supreme value is this quality of God's Grace and 
supremely valuable the dealing in it. 

2. Supremely valuable are those who make it the business of 
their lives and priceless the stocks they build of it. 

3. Extremely fortunate are those who come into this 
world and acquire this quality and extremely fortunate 
those who carry it with them, i.e., die after having 
acquired it. 

4. Of supreme value is the love which generates this quality, 
and so is the forgetting of oneself in this love. 

5. Of paramount worth is the performance of the duties of 
one's station in life, and of paramount worth the 
association of duteous men. 

6. Of paramount worth is it to be weighed and found 
acceptable to receive the gift of Grace. 

7. Of supreme value is this gift, and priceless the signs by 
which the recipient of this gift is to be distinguished from 
other men. 

8. That is to say, priceless are the deeds which he performs and 
the words which he utters after having earned His Grace. 

9. The Priceless Source of this priceless blessing is, however, 
beyond description. 

10. Many have given up the effort to describe Him after 
intense concentration on the subject and attempts at such 
description. 

11. The Vedic mantras and the Puranas describe Him as the 
Unchanging, Imperishable Brahman. 

12. The studious men describe Him and preach about Him as 
knowledge, 

13. Gods like Brahma and Indra describe Him as the creative 
and sustaining Power in the world. 

14. The Gopis and Krishna describe Him as love, 

15. Gods like Shiva describe Him as the destructive Power and 
the Siddhas (the perfected man) speak of Him as Power 
achieved through occult ways, 

16. The many Buddhas created by Him speak of Him as the 
void of Nirvana, 

17. The Danavas (demons) describe Him as strength and the 
Gods speak of Him as the spirit of goodness, 
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18. Godly men speak of Him as the source of virtue, ascetics as 
the object of their asceticism, and, similary, the votaries of 
various sects speak of Him in accordance with the preachings 
of their respective sects. 

19. Many speak of Him, many others try to speak of Him, 

20. Many fail in vain attempts to describe Him. 

21. Even if He created inspired individuals other than those 
already created and mentioned here, 

22. None of them could describe Him adequately and 
truthfully. 

23. We can only say that He is as great as He wishes to be. 

24. And that only the True One Knows. 

25. If anyone says that he knows His greatness, it is a perversion 
of speech, 

26. And so he should be written down as the most uncultured 
among men. 

Just as a magnet magnetises every piece of iron in its field, 
similarly, the Divine Grace, which is the transcendent value, the 
summum bonum of Life, renders all circumstances necessary for its 
materialisation in a human being of supreme value. Thus the 
devotion of an individual to his dharma, the acts of Seekers' 
associating with each other, and all those acts which ultimately lead 
to His Grace become things of supreme value. And of supreme 
value are the words and deeds of the man of Divine Grace. 

But, however far-reaching the changes wrought in the human 
psyche by the permeation of it by the Universal Spirit, what that 
Spirit actually is in Its formless, timeless depths, ever eludes us and 
ever shall elude us, at least in the present stage of our evolution. 
Let us not, therefore, make the mistake of identifying the highest 
consciousness of which we are capable, and which undoubtedly 
follows from His Grace, with the Supreme Source of that Grace 
Itself. The mistake has often been made in human history, as is 
shown in the present stanza in some detail. But consider for a moment 
what the mistake amounts to. If the Lord and the Manifestation in 
us were identical, the enlightened man would become God, which 
clearly no man ever has become. The only result of the 
identification would be to insulate us against any more or any 
subtler vibrations of the Spirit in us. Having satisfied ourselves that 
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we had reached the ultimate, we should henceforth become 
insensitive to the Mystery of the Infinite Inexhaustible. We should, 
in short, arrest the continuing culture and expansion of the psyche. 
At that point we become uncultured. If it were the case that Man 
had never felt the throbbing of the Divine in him this state of 
insensitiveness to the Great Mystery would not be so unfortunate, 
but once having felt it, to claim that he knows all that is to be 
known, would be a kind of spiritual opacity that would only earn 
for him the title of 'the most uncultured of the uncultured ones'. 

The present stanza is, in a way, the end of the quest on which 
the Japji had set out. The quest began with the desire to 
understand and know the Lord — it ends with a statement that you 
cannot know Him. But even so it has not been fruitless. For in the 
meanwhile we have learned something of the workings of the 
Spirit in the Universe and what is more, have had generated in us a 
receptivity to this Formless, Timeless Being. How this receptivity 
affects our conduct is told in stanzas XXVIII-XXXI. 

In the meanwhile, parting company with the Teacher Nanak, 
for a brief moment, let us follow the Poet Nanak in his glorification 
of the Vision of the Spirit of the Cosmic Harmony. 

DTbSn(u) — literally, court. It means of course the association of 
men who follow the dharma. As we have seen, Guru Nanak has 
likened the association of dharma-minded men to the court of a 
king. Some of these the king will cause to be seated near him. This 
is the symbol of His Grace. 

In the translation of the stanza, I have somewhat exceeded the 
translator's function by giving the form of consciousness or activity 
by which the various inspired persons identified God. But this was 
necessary in order to bring out the full implications of the passage. 
Indeed, we shall have to resort to it in the next stanza as well, 
wherever the various forms of the Divine Harmony are mentioned. 

XXVII 

So dar(u) keha so ghar(u) keha jit(u) bah(i) saraba samale. 

Vaje nada aneka asankha kete vavanahare. 

Kete raga pari sio kahlan(i) kete gavanahare. 

Gavah(i) tuhano paun(u) pan! baisantar(u) gavai raja 

dharam(u) duare. 
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Gavah(i) chit(u) gupat(u) likh(i) janah(i) likh(i) likh(i) 
dharam(u) vicare. 

Gavah(i) Tsar(u) barama devT sohan(i) sada savare. 
Gavah(i) inda indasan(i) baithe devatia dar(i) nale. 
Gavah(i) sidha samadhl andara gavan(i) sadha vicare. 
Gavan(i) jatl sat! sanrokhl gavah(i) vTra karare. 
Gavan(i) pandita paran(i) rakhlsara jug(u) jug(u) veda naie. 
Gavah(i) mohanla man(u) mohan(i) surga macha payale. 
Gavan(i) ratana upae tere athasath(i) tTratha nale. 
Gavah(i) jodha mahabala sura gavah(i) khan! care. 
Gavah(i) lchanda mandala varabhanda kar(i) kar(i) rakhe 
dhare. 

SoT tudh(u) no gavah(i) jo tudh(u) bhavan(i) rate tere 
bhagata rasale. 

Hor(i) kete gavan(i) se mai cit(i) na avan(i) Nanak(u) kia 
vicare. 

SoT sol sada sac(u) sahib(u) saca sac! naT. 

Hai bhT hosl jae na jasl racana jin(i) racal. 

Rang! rang! bhat! kar(i) kar(i) jinasT maia jin(i) upal. 

Kar(i) kar(i) vekhai klta apana jiva tis dl vadiaT. 

Jo tis(u) bhavai sol karasT hukam(u) na karana jaT. 

So pat(i) sah(u) saha pat(i) sahib(u) Nanak rahan(u) rajal. 

1. Wonderful, indeed, must be the sanctum sanctorum from 
which He, the Universal, Cosmic Spirit and Lord sways All! 

2. Many, in fact millions, are the exquisite sounds emitted by 
many entities in this Universe. 

3. It may be said that many are the celestial harmonies in the 
Universe and many O Lord are those who glorify Thee 
through these harmonies. 

4. Thus, the air, the water and the fire glorify Thee in the 
harmony of the climates and seasons and kings glorify Thee 
in the sanctuary of Law, or dharma, i.e., as the spirit of 
social order and harmony. 

5. Chitra and Gupta, who know how to record the deeds of 
men, glorify Thee by doing so from the point of view of 
their significance for Dharma. 

6. Shiva, the Destroyer, Brahma, the Creator and the 
goddess, their specific energy, who flourish eternally as 
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created by Thee, glorify Thee as the harmony of the world 
process, 

7. And along with them the Indras, the gods of prolificity, 
seated on their thrones in the place of the gods, glorify 
Thee as abundance in the Universe. 

8. The men of perfected vision glorify Thee in their meditation 
and the men who have overcome intellectual lassitude 
glorify Thee in their reflections. 

9. Men of continence, truth and contentment and unflinching 
heroes glorify Thee in the orders which they serve and uphold. 

10. The learned men in their studies and, throughout the 
ages, the great seers with their books of wisdom and 
knowledge, glorify Thee as man's earnest search after 
knowledge and wisdom. 

11. Bewitching beauties in the heavens, on earth and in the 
lower regions glorify Thee. 

12. And so do the marvels created by Thee as well as the sixty- 
eight places of pilgrimage, which are spots of great natural 
beauty, glorify Thee as the harmony which dwells in beauty. 

13. Men of great deeds glorify Thee as the souls who have 
received Thy Grace and the four perennial springs of Life 
glory Thee as Life pervading the Universe. 

14. The Regions, the solar systems and the galaxies, which 
Thou hast set up and sustained, glorify Thee as Cosmic Order. 

15. In short, only those who have received Thy favour, that is, 
those devotees of Thine who are steeped in Thy divinity, 
glorify Thee. 

16. Many more are there who thus glorify Thee, of whom I am 
not even aware, let alone to be able to discuss them. 

17. Indeed, such Universal Harmony of harmonies, is the 
eternally true Lord, the True One who is Himself the 
ultimate Universal Spirit, 

18. Whoever is and ever shall be, Who never ceases to exist nor 
shall ever cease to exist in a manifest state and Who has 
created the Universe, 

19. That is to say, who has created Nature by originating the 
variegated and multifarious species of Which it is composed. 

20. He creates and contemplates His Creation disinterestedly, 
as befits His greatness. 
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21. He ordains as He wishes, and no one else's orders prevail. 

22. It is in accordance with the will of that King of kings that 
the wise exist. 

The man of reflection finds that all things in the universe fit into 
a grand pattern, the Architect of which, since He cannot be 
identified with any particular form, must be conceived as the 
Universal Spirit. The supreme thing which can happen to a man in 
his life is that the Universal Spirit should be reflected in it. When 
this happens the man sees a wondrous spectacle. He is not alone in 
receiving His Grace, His divinity. The universe is full of beings and 
organisms which reflect His divinity in a greater or lesser degree. 
When he sees this, he loses all sense of separateness, of I-hood, and 
of concern with his individual entity. He recognises himself as a 
participant in a Divine Cosmic drama in which he has many co- 
participants and the only mode of conduct which it behoves him to 
follow is that which is in accordance with the role assigned him by 
the supreme Playwright. 

The recognition of other beings and organisms which reflect His 
divinity serves to strengthen the divinity within himself, for it 
broadens and deepens within himself the roots of a faith in a divine 
purpose behind 'this All'. 

Since the King of kings is the spirit which binds the All in a 
harmony, the reflecting points of His divinity would similarly be 
beings and organisms which reflect this harmony. Wherever this 
harmony is apparent there will be a spark of His Divine Nature. 

Accordingly, we find this divinity reflected in five different stages. 

The first divinity is that which we find in a stable social order. 
This order is based on the regularity and suitability of climatic 
conditions (wind, water, fire or heat) which determine a man's 
dharma, the laws of society, symbolised by the king, and the 
harmony which exists between the actions which leads to virtue or 
the good of the people and those that are conducive to the 
happiness of the individual (the Law of Karma — the Chitra, Gupta 
and Dharma). 

A society is not a static thing. As with a man, it is subject to 
birth, growth and decay. In the course of history societies arise, 
flourish and then give way to others. This is not a blind process, 
but one that is informed through and through by a Divine purpose. 
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Thus it is that the historical process constitutes the next embodiment 
of divinity The process is symbolised by Shiva, the Destroyer, Brahma, 
the Creator, and Indra, the source of prosperity and prolificity 

But a stable society and even a historical process is carried on 
and forward through men who, abandoning the narrow concern 
with their own ephemeral selves, give themselves up to causes 
greater than themselves or greater even than their own 
generations. Surely these men reflect the divinity in a more self- 
conscious, concentrated and therefore higher way than the king 
who merely preserves law and order. These are the men who, 
gaining psychological direction and control of themselves and 
freeing themselves from the slavery of fleeting inclinations and 
passions, devote themselves to larger issues such as the search for 
wisdom, and even sacrifice their lives in so doing. 

The three orders of divinity mentioned above have their concern 
with man. The highest type of divinity, however, must concern 
itself both with man and nature. Therefore, let us break ourselves 
away from man for a time and look at nature for any harmonies it 
may conceal within itself. Nor will there be any disappointment, 
for nature has beauties to offer which reveal rare harmonies. And 
since harmony is divinity, the eyes of the connoisseur of divinity 
will not miss that which lies within the individual forms of nature 
in its marvels and its sublime scenes. Anyone, for instance, who has 
seen the sun setting over calm, shoreless waters will recall how 
sublime and uplifting the scene can be and will have realised that 
nothing but divinity can uplift a man's soul. Again, the scientist is 
for ever discovering fresh beauties and marvels in nature. 

Finally, we have the Cosmic Spirit reflected at the best we 
know — in the man who, having received His Grace, participates 
joyously in the world process, in the eternal springs of life which 
pervade the entire universe and the Cosmic Order which upholds 
the planet, the stars, the galaxies and the nebulae, that is to say, the 
universe as a whole. 

Can a man who has seen this glorious Vision conceive of any 
other path worthy of it than that of the surrender of his miserable, 
infinitesimal, atomic individuality to the Lord who is the author of 
the Cosmic Drama? 

Here the reader will become aware of two points. In the first 
place, we read of 'celestial harmonies' as representing in some 
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measure the Divine in the universe. In the second, we read of 
degrees of divinity starting from the social order and ending with 
the cosmic order. These are the concepts to which a man versed in 
the ancient Indian philosophies is not altogether accustomed to, 
even though they are clothed in Indian terminology. This at once 
strikes us as being new wine in old bottles. From where does this 
new wine come? It is quite possible that it has been the result of 
deep thought on part of the Guru. It is also possible that it may 
have been borrowed from another civilisation. The latter hypothesis 
may have been far-fetched in the case of another man, but with 
someone of the Guru's extensive travels and inexhaustible catholicity 
that initial difficulty does not exist. For the moment I will leave it 
at that, with the promise to return to it after a few stanzas. 

Raga parlsio. Raga is a tune, an air. ParIsio=like a fairy or like 
one produced by a fairy The phrase thus refers to the celestial 
music or divine harmonies in the world. 

Paun(u), pSni baisantar(u) — literally, air, water and fire. In the 
language of ordinary commerce the climate of a region is referred 
to as its 'air and water'. The widely-travelled Teacher had of course 
known the extremes of cold and heat in diferent regions of the 
earth and hence he has supplemented the phrase by the word 'fire' 
i.e., heat. The three words together thus mean the climates and 
seasons. The order and harmony in these, apparent to everyone, is 
seen here as one of the expressions of Divinity. 

Gavairaja dharm(u) duare. The(u) in the dhartna indicates that 
it is to be read as making a conjunct idea with duare. It, therefore, 
means that dharma glorifies Him in His Sanctuary. We have, 
however, seen in stanza XVI that Dharma is the universal spirit of 
order and harmony. But the universal aspect of this order and 
harmony, which was brought out in stanza XVI, has been 
mentioned here in lines 13 and 14 of the present stanza. In the 
present line, therefore, dharma is used in the limited sense of social 
order. Moreover, it has been qualified by the word raja (i.e., king) 
which is the symbol of social order. 

Raja dharma is conventionally read to signify the mythical 
dharmarSja, who dispenses justice after his death according to a 
man's deeds in life. But if this were so, the next would only be a 
repetition of the present line — since Chitra and Gupta are said to 
be no more than the agents of dharmaraja. 
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In any case, lines 4 and 5 refer to the immediate order in which 
a man lives his life— the order of seasons and the social order to 
which he is to conform, either by the compulsion imposed on him 
by the social order itself or by his own conscience (chitra and gupta). 

Isar, barma etc. refer to the world's destructive, creative and 
other forces. 

MohanTa. MohinI is a beautiful woman. But in this context it 
refers to the beauties in the world. 

Jodhmaha-balasura. Literally, supreme heroes. It means men for 
whom death has no meaning and who do deeds of such greatness 
and quality as are beyond the capacity of ordinary mortals. 

Varbhanda (apabhramsa of Brahmanda) means the universe. 
But since it appears here in the plural and since the universe is 
taken to be all that is, it means here sub-universes. I have, 
therefore, taken the liberty to translate it as galaxies. 

XXVIII 

Munda santokh(u) saram(u) pat(u) jholl dhiana kl karah(i) 
bibhut(i). 

Khintha kal(u) kuari kaia jugat(i) danda partlt(i). 
Al panthl sagala jamatl man(i) jltai jag(u) jlt(u). 
Ades(u) tisai ades(u). 

Ad(i) anil(u) anad(i) anahat(i) jug(u) jug(u) eko ves(u). 

1. Those who have thus obtaincdHis descent in their souls have 
contentment as their hallmark like the Jogi's earrings, 
withdrawal into self, i.e., the inner life, is the vessel in which 
to store the substance of their lives, and they make 
orientation towards Him as the ashes of the burnt desires of 
this world, with which to cover themselves. 

2. Believing that, like their rugs, their bodies are the media for 
the realisation of Time, the disintegrator, that is to say, 
believing that their bodies are subject to death, they firmly 
hold to their wise use as their staff of life. 

3. They pay all sects the respect due to the highest of them and 
regard control over their own minds as the true conquest of 
the world. 

4. For this grace in their lives they, the wise men, hail Him 
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5. Who is the First Cause, the Immaterial, the Begin-ningless, 
the Voiceless Communicator, Who wears a changeless 
appearance through tout the ages. 

Any seer who describes the nature of the Supreme Reality must 
show what difference the Vision makes in the daily conduct and 
attitudes of the man who sees the Vision. For when His Grace comes 
it transforms the whole being of a man, and renovates him down to 
the very depths of his subconscious and even the unconscious. If it 
did not do that it could not be the supreme experience to which 
human life is heir — as the seers throughout the ages have claimed. 
So that exposition of the Supreme Reality calls for a description of 
the transformation it effects in the life of the man who has tasted of 
this Reality. Thus when the author of the Vedantasara, to quote 
one example out of many, had explained the nature of the 'Secondless 
Reality' he went on to show how a Jivan Mukta lives after he has 
comprehended that 'Reality'. Similarly, the Teacher, having sung of 
the Cosmic Harmony of harmonies, proceeds in the next four 
stanzas to describe how a man who has seen this cosmic Vision will 
conduct himself in the world, and what his outlook will be. 

In doing this the Teacher starts from the man himself and ends 
with the universe. In the first (XXVIIIth) stanza he tells us of the 
man's individual values — or the principles of self-direction. In the 
second we are told how the wise man deals with others. In the 
third his outlook on the world process is described, and, finally, we 
read of his outlook on the universe itself. 

For all the excellences which mark a man of God he hails the 
Timeless Universal Spirit, for they follow spontaneously and 
inevitably upon the Vision of that Spirit and have not arrived as 
the result of any special effort. 

The principles of self-direction mentioned in this stanza are: 

Contentment. This is not to be confused with a bovine 
complacency towards the level of life you happen to occupy, but a 
cheerful non-attachment to the material side of this world. 

When all the world is the house of God, the wise man sees no 
point in coveting any part of it for himself. Cf. the first verse of the 
Isa Upanisad: 

Isavasyam sarvam idam yatkim ca jagatyam jagat 

tena tyaktena bhunjitha, magridha, kasya svid dhanam. 
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'The Lord dwells here in everything impermanent in this 
impermanent world. Enjoy (then this world) by renouncing it — do 
not covet, for whose is this wealth?' 

Inner Life. Rather than be a plaything of any passing sensation, 
however pleasant, that may come his way, the wise man finds stability 
in the values which he cherishes and that constitute his inner life. 

Orientation — i.e., assessing the meaning of all possibilities of 
conduct in terms of the satisfaction they yield to his inner life. 

Wise use of the body i.e., a disciplined life. 

Paying respect to all sects — i.e., Catholicity of outlook, which is 
a characteristic of Indian thought. 

Conquest over mind rather than power over the world — i.e., a 
sense of fairness. 

At the time of Guru Nanak, the Jogis (Sanskrit — yogis) were 
considered to be the only sect that took its spiritual life seriously, 
and that had a distinctive code of conduct. As the Guru is giving 
the distinctive code of conduct of the man of His Grace in this and 
the next three stanzas, he has had recourse to yogic analogies. 

A yogi wore glass rings in his ears and smeared himself with 
ashes. He never stayed for long in one place and his sole 
possessions were his vessel, his staff and a rug. 

There were many sects among the jogis. One of them, the Al 
panthls (those belonging to the A/sect) considered their sect to be 
superior to any other. The founder of the sect had a consort whom 
his disciples called Adi Mai ( Apabhramsa AT Mai = the mother 
primeval) who was later acknowledged by the disciples as a medium 
of spiritual communication. After her death the custom gained currency 
of making a virgin a medium for such spiritual communications. 

The jogis acknowledged a living and elder jog! as their leader 
(Natb) who had supreme power over his disciples. The wife of the 
Nath was the bhandarinl, the lady of the kitchen (bhandara is 
literally, treasure). From her each disciple got his food, or bhugti, 
at the sound of a bugle. 

The jogis believed the highest aim of human life to be a state of 
samadhi or union with God. They also believed in occult powers 
(riddhis and siddhis — such as flying through the air, becoming too 
heavy etc.) which could be attained through an esoteric technique. 
The seat and postures in which they practised the technique were 
called Asanas. 
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The jogis greeted their Nath with the word 'Ades' (from 
Sanskrit Adesh = order or command, signifying that the Nath's 
word was their law). 

The jogis believed that all the gods were the materialised forms 
of the various aspects of the sakti or mSyS of the Lord. 

Saram = (Literally) shyness; reserve. The teacher had to find a 
word for 'turning the mind's eye inward'. Both here as well as in 
stanza XXXVI the meaning is conveyed by the word saram. It thus 
refers to the inward orientation or a life of reflection. 

XXIX 

Bhugat(i) gian(u) daya bhandaran(i) ghat(i) ghat(i) 
vajah(i) nada. 

Ap(i) nath(u) nathl sabha ja kl ridh(i) sidh(i) avara sada. 
Sanjog(u) vijog(u) due kara calavah(i) lekhe avah(i) bhaga. 
Ades(u) tisai ades(u). 

Ad(i) anll(u) anad(i) anahat(i) jug(u) jug(u) eko ves(u). 

1. Knowledge is what they have already consumed of this world 
and compassion is the provider of further consumables. 

2. In every heart they raise the clarion call to come and consume 
this world through knowledge and compassion. 

3. For, believing that the Lord Himself is the Controller of the 
whole of Creation, they shun the way by which the world is 
mastered or consumed through wealth and occult powers. 

4. They conduct the coming together of men and their 
separation, that is to say, the affairs of society, disinterestedly, 
knowing that men obtain only what they deserve or what 
they are destined for. 

5. For this grace in their lives the wise men hail Him 

6. Who is the First Cause, the Immaterial, the Begin- 
ningless, the Voiceless Communicator, the Lord Who wears 
an unchanging appearance throughout the ages. 

What we have already consumed is the experience of this 
world which we have garnered, and, just as worthwhile food 
yields nourishment, so worthwhile experience yields that 
knowledge or understanding which helps us in our future 
conduct. 
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Again, compassion has been mentioned as the provider of 
further consumables — i.e., as a source of worthwhile experiences 
in the future. It is here meant to convey the idea that our dealings 
with other men should be in terms of the spirit of understanding 
and sympathy. Only thus can our lives be truly fruitful. 

The wise man, the man who has seen His Vision, not only 
guides himself in dealing with the world by means of the light of 
knowledge and sympathy, but tries, so far as his influence extends, 
to inspire others with a similar motivation. Other ways of dealing 
with the world, that is to say, through the influence of power and 
wealth, do not fit into the pattern of his life. 

The wise man does not cut himself off from his fellowmen after 
his enlightenment. On the contrary, he lives among them and tries 
to help them to direct their affairs in accordance with the Light he 
has received. If in so doing he seems to bear harshly on some and to 
favour others, that is to say, to suppress the wicked and encourage 
the good, that does not disturb him in the least. For he has compassion 
for all and he knows that men only receive what is ordained for 
them. As an instrument in the hands of God, he has no feelings other 
than those of devotion to the social order which is in His image. 
This is also the message of that ancient book of wisdom — the Gitl. 

The fact that it is the right thing to do for a man of 
enlightenment to live among his fellow men in order to guide them 
along the path of duty, is indicated at several places in the Japji (Cf. 
XI-3; XV-2, 3 above and XXXVII-9 below). The Teacher himself 
did this when he had come to the end of his travels. 

XXX 

Eka mal jugat(i) vial tin(i) cele paravan(u). 

Ik(u) sansarT ik(u) bhandari ik(u) lae dlban(u). 

Jiva tis(u) bhavai tivai calSvai jiva hovai phurman(u). 

Oh(u) vekhai ona nadar(i) na avai bahuta eh(u) vidan(u). 

Ades(u) tisai ades(u). 

Ad(i) anll(u) anad(i) anahat(i) jug(u) jug(u) eko ves(u). 

1. When the shakti, the Energy-aspect, of the One Lord, 
involves itself in the affairs of the world, it does so through 
the three well known Agents — 
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2. One of whom is the Creator, another the Preserver and the 
third the Destroyer. 

3. She conducts them according to His purpose, that is, as He 
commands her. 

4. He, the wise man, sees this, but the others do not see this 
great wonder of creation, preservation and destruction. 

5. For this insight the wise man hails Him. 

6. Who is the First Cause, the Immaterial, the Begin- 
ningless, the Voiceless Communicator, the Lord Who wears 
an unchanging appearance through the ages. 

This world is a continuous spectacle of the prolificity of things, 
creatures, and modes of behaviour and their coming into being, 
continuing for some time and then passing out of being. To the 
wise man this amazing flux is not something meaningless, but in 
accordance with His purpose. He, therefore, does not sorrow or 
rejoice in the birth or death of any particular entity, as is the case 
with men who have not attained to his universal Vision and who 
therefore do not see the larger arc of existence, but, like Spinoza's 
'spectator of all time and existence' views this wondrous drama of 
the world with calmness and even delight. We sorrow over the 
death of the dear one, or the death of a kingdom or regime with 
which we have identified ourselves. Similarly, we rejoice and feel 
proud at the birth and prosperity of things which we regard as 
'ours'. The wise man sees all the creation, preservation and 
destruction of particular forms as a mere routine of existence and 
has his Vision set rather on the whole historical process of the 
world as fulfilling the Divine purpose. 

Oh(u) vekhai ona nadar(i) na avai. In the previous two stanzas 
the wise 'men' have been mentioned (in the plural), but here the 
word indicating the wise is singular, in order to distinguish him 
from the multitude who do not see the wider arc of existence. 

XXXI 

Asan(u) loe loe bhandara. 
Jo kich(u) paia su eka vara. 
Kar(i) kar(i) vekhai sirajanahar(u). 
Nanak sace kl sac! kara. 
Ades(u) tisai ades(u). 
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Ad(i) anll(u) anad(i) anahat(i) jug(u) jug(u) eko ves(u). 

1 . The Lord has his seat in every one of the worlds, of which 
there is a tresure-heap. 

2. Also, whatever there is in all the worlds, is there by a single 
act of creation. 

3. The Creator brings the worlds into being, and contemplates 
His Creation as if it was His play, 

4. But for the wise man the entire work of the Supreme Being is 
itself real. 

5. For this vision the wise man hails Him 

6. Who is the First Cause, the Immaterial, the Begin- 
ningless, the Voiceless Communicator, (the Lord) who wears 
an unchanging appearance through the ages. 

In the last stanza we have seen that the creative, preservative 
and destructive processes in the world, in other words, its historical 
process, is controlled by the Lord. He holds command over them as 
a King governs from his seat. The present stanza widens the 
sweep. We know our own world, but we must remember that there 
are other worlds, in fact a tresure-heap of them — that is to say, an 
infinite number of worlds. In every one of these worlds the King of 
kings has his throne, in every one of them the world process is 
controlled by him. Nor is this all, for all the worlds together, being 
the result of a single act of creation, form one whole. The whole 
universe, composed of innumerable worlds, is a single system under 
His control. 

For the Lord the bringing into being of the worlds is His play. 
He creates and contemplates His Creation as would a magician. 
But we cannot, because of this, dismiss His creation as an illusion, 
as maya, as some Vedantists have sought to do. For us His Creation 
is real. And it is real, not only because it proceeds from Him, but 
because it is our only Way to Him. The way to the Unseen lies 
through all that is seeable. The formless, the eternal, the timeless 
Reality is only to be approached by the human mind through the 
reflection on and participation in this changing, shifting flow of 
Creation. 

Such is the Vision which the wise man holds steadfastly before 
him — the Vision of the Infinite Universe which is as real as the 
Formless One Himself. 
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XXXII 

Ikadu jTbhau lakha hoh(i) lakha hovah(i) lakha visa. 
Lakh(u) lakh(u) gera akhTah(i) ek(u) nam(u) jagdisa. 
Et(u) rah(i) pat(i) pavarTa charTaT hoe ildsa. 
Sun(i) gala akasa kl kTta a! risa. 
Nanak nadarl paTai kurai thlsa. 

1. He who aspires to His Grace, he would have, not one 
tongue, but a hundred thousand — nay, even twenty times 
that number, 

2. And with each tongue he could repeat nothing but the name 
of the Lord of the World hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of times. 

3. But it is true to say that, this Way of the Lord consists of 
stages, by the passing of which alone one crosses over to the 
world of the Spirit. 

4. Hearing of the things of the sky even the miserable worms 
entertain the ambition to sour to those Regions. 

5. Knowing not that one only attains to those Regions through 
His Grace, those men imbued with falsehood indulge in their 
vain ambitions. 

The six stanzas that now follow, contain a succinct restatement 
of the doctrine of the Japji. This restatement is not, however, a 
repetition, but an evaluation of the main processes of the spiritual 
life, a straightening out of the Path into well-marked stages. It is, 
moreover, a restatement which leaves behind as its final impression 
the inexhaustible mystery of man's spiritual adventure. (As in 
stanza XXVI). 

The present stanza warns us against conceiving of the Godward 
journey as a mechanical progression. Rather it is a rising of our 
consciousness on to higher and higher planes until it soars to the 
highest stratum, where the man lives, moves and has his being in 
an Eternal Universal Reality. 

Pavaria — The stages of\spiritual progress. 

The concept of man's spiritual progress as the way is one of the 
most ancient in Indian thought; and to the idea of the way belongs 
that of stages on the way. Thus in the KausTtaki (1.2 to 1.3) we 
note the spiritually-oriented soul going first to the world of the 
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Moon and then by the Dcvayana to the worlds of Agni, Vayu, 
Varuna, Indra, Prajapati and finally to the world of Brahma, in 
that order. The truth behind these symbols would seem to be lost to 
us. In any case, the sages themselves passed on to less esoteric 
language, till we find in the Katha (3. 10-3.1 1 ) the ascension from 
Indriyas (the senses) through Artha (the object of senses), manas 
(mind), buddhi (understanding) Mahat (the macrocosmic soul) to 
Avyakta (the Unmanifest — the Spirit) and finally to Purusa (the 
Supreme Being or Person). This same series we also find, though in 
a somewhat modified form, in the Gfra". Here the ascent is not to 
be understood as being from lower to higher forms of Reality, but 
by means of the expanding and deepening insight of man; from 
that of one lost in the life of sense objects to that of one who, 
through the exercise of mind and understanding, arrives at the idea 
of the Supreme Reality, which is the Purusa. 

Of far greater importance, however, than these and other 
classifications of stages was the hierarchy of the waking, the 
dreaming and the dreamless states which we find in the 
Brihadaraiiyaka. To these three was added later the 'Fourth' state 
(Cf. Mandukya). The waking state is also called the Vaisvanara — 
c common-to-all-men'. It is the 'outward oriented' consciousness 
feeding on 'gross matter 5 . It is the consciousness of a man given 
over to senuous enjoyments, to a life of loves and hates centred in 
particular objects, to a life which is not informed by principles, for 
principles belong to the inner life. It is the utterly egocentric life, 
for the ego appertains to all men. 

In the Mandukya the dreaming state is called Taijasa, or the 
Shining One. And though, like the Vaisvanara, it too is 'seven- 
limbed and nineteen-mouthed', it is, nevertheless, 'oreinted 
inward' and feeds on 'subtle objects'. This is to say that here too 
the man is agitated by loves and hates, but these loves and hates do 
not feed on particular men or women or objects ('gross matter'), 
but on sentiments ('subtle objects'). Thus, I may love my 
'community', a love which may occasion in me all the loves and 
hates to which I was subjected in the 'vaisvanara' stage, but all this 
will be in devotion to a subjectively apprehended principle or 
sentiment, something of which I alone am directly and intimately 
aware, as I am of my dreams, which are also subjective- 
phenomena. This is higher than the vaisvanara stage, since here 
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there is an orientation away from the utterly self-centred life, even 
though the break is not radical. 

The next stage is that of the dreamless sleep, susupti, which the 
Mandukya also calls the Prajna (the Knower), 'that into which all 
enters'. The Lord of this state is the Lord of All (sarvcsvara), the 
Source of All (yoni). It is that stage of advanced spiritual 
consciousness where the Lord is seen to be everything and 
everything is seen to be the Lord. 

'A man in dreamless sleep may revert into dreaming and even 
into waking, consciousness. So, unless the spirit has taken a firm 
hold on his soul, unless he enters into a state where the 'sole 
essence' is 'the assurance of its own self, a man who 'feeds oh 
bliss' may still revert to lower states. It is probably because of this 
that the need arose for the 'fourth', the turiya state, which the 
Mandukya simply calls the Atman and from which there is no 
relapse. 

Later Indian thought, though paying due respect to the concept 
of the way (especially in Buddhism), relegated the idea of stages 
into the background. The idea came more and more to be accepted 
that a man's soul is essentially of the same stuff as the Timeless 
Reality Itself. Somehow this radiant Reality becomes obscure and 
tainted and the seeker's task is only to rub away the stains and 
obscurities. Our 'psychological system is defiled, obscured, and 
disordered by obstructing matter of some kind, which clogs the 
channels and vessels of life and consciousness on every level . . . 
whereas the true and highest state is nir-anjana: 'without 
besmearing'. Brahman is nir-aniana. The Buddha is nir-anjan. We 
ourselves become wholly Brahman, wholly Enlightened, wholly 
what we are, only by getting rid of the soiling matter . . . purging 
both the physique and the psyche by means of a continuous and 
radical cleansing diet.'* 

Zimmer goes on to add wisely: "instead of a concept of growth, 
expansion, evolution . . . India's thought is . . . directed to ... an 
integral restitution of the primal state." This was perhaps the 
inevitable result of abandoning the concept of stages, which itself 
may have been the result of certain cultural factors. But in the Japji 

* Zimmer, Heinrich. Philosophies of India, ed. by Joseph Campbell. 
London, Roudedge and Kegan Paul, 1951, pp. 547-48. 
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there is a break from this tradition. A soul treading the path of 
conventional morality drinks deep of His Creation. He then comes 
to form the concept of Cosmic Harmony or Cosmic Dharma, 
whereafter there is the descent of the Divine into this soul. Thus 
the concept of 'growth, expansion, evolution' is restored. 

How did this happen? Was it due to an inner urgency in Indian 
philosophical thought itself? Or was it due to some influence from 
without? 

The former hyphothesis is invalidated by the simple explanation 
that there is hardly any other Indian thinker who at this time 
thought of the spiritual way as consisting of stages. Even the 
Teacher's followers let this part of his teaching fade quietly away, 
till, ideologically at least, there was nothing to distinguish them 
from the vast ocean of Indian humanity which at this time was 
high-tiding towards bhakti as the sole means of 'salvation'. 

There is, therefore, no escaping the conclusion that the concept 
of stages found its way into the Japji from a non-Indian source. 
That in spite of his undoubted genius Gum Nanak was sensitive to 
foreign cultural influence is shown by the fact that he borrowed 
from Islam such a concept as karam (grace) for which Indian 
equivalents existed. But before we hazard any precise hypothesis 
we shall examine the exact nature of the new concept. 

There will almost certainly be no serious difference of opinion if 
the dharam khanda (the region of morality) in the Japji is 
(roughly) equated with the dreaming state of the Upanishads. The 
karam khanda (Region of Grace) finds its obvious counterpart in 
the dreamless state and the 'fourth' state compares with the sac 
khanda (the Region of Absolute Truth). Neither gian khanda (the 
Region of Knowledge) nor the saram khanda (Region of Inward 
Orientation), have any parallels in the Upanishadic classification. 
The Kathopanishad sings of the wise man who 'desirous of 
immortality turns his eyes in and beholds the inner Aonart (Katha 
4. 1 ) and the same strain persists in later Indian thought. Moreover, 
the Upanishads, the Grta and the Vcdanta, are alike in giving to 
knowledge a very high, if not always the highest, place in the 
Seeker's life. But the nature of knowledge and the function of 
'turning the eyes inward' differs in the Upanishads and the 
Vcdanta from what it is in the Japji. The sole knowledge insisted 
on in the Vcdantasara, for example, is the knowledge of the non- 
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dual Reality, whereas in the Japji it is knowledge according to the 
orthodox classification. Again, the sole reason for turning our eyes 
inwards in the Upanishads is to see the Atman. In the final analysis 
this is also probably true of the Saram Khanda in the Japji, but the 
Atman of the Japji is not merely the 'Eternal, Abiding, Formless 
One', it is as well the Cosmic Dharma which holds together the 
multiplicity and vastness which is the universe and from which the 
universe flows out. The deeper difference here is that while in the 
Upanishads, and more so in the VedSnta, the Reality of the 
changing world is drastically underrated, for the Teacher the 
manifestations of the Real One are also Real. This is also, as the 
writer understands it, the doctrine of Sri Aurobindo. 

To come straight to the point: the map of a soul's progress as 
charted by Guru Nanak in the Japji bears a strong resemblance to 
that which is charted by Plato in his Republic. The pancas take the 
place of Plato's 'guardians' and they alone are entitled to the higher 
stages. Gian khanda is the knowledge of those sciences which all 
who aspire to the office of 'philosopher-king' must gain in the course 
of their perfecting 'by years and education'. The 5aram khanda is a 
reminder of the training in dialectics which leads to the final Idea 
of God, 'the parent of light' in 'the visible world, and immediate 
source of reason and truth in the intellectual...' It is 'the power 
upon which he who would act rationally must have his eyes fixed.' 1 

Compare this with the Teacher's descritption of Saram Khan 
da — 'There they fashion cognition, discernment, mind and 
understanding. There they fashion the consciousness of gods and 
perfected men.' (Stanza XXXVI, lines 7 and 8). 

This is perhaps the place in which to draw attention to the fact 
that Plato's insistence that the philosophers who have attained to 
the Idea of Good 'must be made to descend again among the 
prisoners in the den,' or that everyone of them will take office in 
their State as a stern necessity, is reflected again and again in the 
Japji. There is no doubt that this idea has also a strong Indian 
tradition of thought behind it, for whereas the philosopher-king of 
Plato may be 'made to descend again among the prisoners in the 
den', the Bodhisattva, when on the point of achieving Nirvana, 
voluntarily relinquishes the highest prize of the spiritual life, so 

1 Plato, Republic. Jowett's translation, p. 269. 
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that he may help his less fortunate fellow creatures to rise to his 
level. Unfortunately for India, this noble tradition has been all but 
forgotten so that it would be even more far-fetched to link this idea 
in the Japji with the Bodhisattva than with the Platonic tradition. 

On the whole, therefore, the writer is inclined to believe that 
the complex of ideas given above, though transmuted in the Japji 
into forms according with the Indian genius, serve to show quite 
clearly a pattern which first originated with the great Greek 
thinker who has stimulated so much of the world's thought. 

The hypothesis that the theory of the stages in the spiritual 
growth of the soul as given in the Japji betokens a debt to Greek 
thought, will remain no more than a fantasy unless the mechanism 
by which it could have been borrowed can be shown. The writer 
has to confess that this task will strain his small stock of learning far 
beyond breaking-point. Moreover, he can excuse himself from 
understading the task by the plea that after all it is not germane to 
the present study, which is to reach the meaning of the spiritual 
experience that lies enshrined in the thirty-eight stanzas of the Japji. 
At the same time, it is only fair to the reader and to the writer himself 
at least to indicate the broad highway that could have bridged the 
gulf of cultures and centuries between Plato and Guru Nanak. 

The student of history is sufficiently familiar with the role which 
the Arab civilization played in mediaeval times in providing a 
channel along which a most valuable exchange of ideas took place 
not only between East and West, but between the ancient West 
and the mediaeval West. In particular, it is known that the works 
of Plato were translated and studied in the great universities of 
Baghdad, which for centuries had shone as jewels of civilized life in 
the Arab world. There is little doubt that the outrages of Helaku 
and other barbarians which were perpetrated on the great city had 
nearly succeeded in destroying its tradition of learning, but it is 
believed that something of that tradition had lingered on even up 
to the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when Guru Nanak 
visited Baghdad. In fact, that may well have been the chief reason 
why he was so greatly attracted to that city of once matchless glory 
that he was ready to brave all the dangers of travel in those 
inhospitable times and regions in order to visit it. It may also 
explain his fairly long stay there, believed to have been two years. 
The Teacher was probably at the height of his intellectual powers 
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at this time and records still exist to show that the wise men of the 
city not only welcomed him there, but that they felt it to be an 
important event in their lives to converse with this 'Pir of Hind ? . 
The atmosphere was extremely favourable for the Teacher, always 
sensitive to the finer side of the human spirit, to give what he had 
to give and to imbibe all that the intellectual traditions of the once 
great city had to give him. And it is only fair to add that what it 
had to give was no small thing. 

lkisa. The world is often indicated in the Indian religious 
manner of speaking as bis (twenty), and the spiritual consciousness 
as ikis (twenty-one). Ms, therefore, denotes a reality beyond the 
reality of this work-a-day world of our individual selves. 

XXXIII 

Akhan(i) jor(u) cupai naha jor(u). 
Jor(u) na mangan(i) den(i) na jor(u). 
Jor(u) najlvan(i) maran(i) nahajor(u). 
Jor(u) na raj(i) mal(i) man(i) sor(u). 
Jor(u) na suratT gian(i) vTcar(i). 
Jor(u) na jugatT chutai sansar(u). 
Jis(u) hath(i) jor(u) kar(i) vekhai soe. 
Nanak uttam(u) nlc(u) na koe. 

1. It is not in our power to speak or to keep silence. 

2. To ask or to give is beyond our power. 

3. And so are life and death. 

4. To rule over men and wealth, which excites our minds so 
much, also lies beyond our power. 

5. Beyond our power, similarly, are consciousness, knowledge 
and reflection. 

6. And the device by which we cross beyond this world of egoism. 

7. He who has the Power exercises it and gives to men what 
they have — 

8. By himself, indeed, none is good or bad. 

The Teacher here warns the seeker against the danger of 
thinking of himself as a being superior to the common run of 
humanity A man who aspires to His Grace must at the outset divest 
himself of all traces of pride — yes, even spiritual pride, which is 
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really a contradiction in terms. After all, what is the reason for such 
pride when it is not in the least due to our own efforts that we are 
brought into the world beyond this world? How to speak of the 
Knowledge which releases one from the bond of egoism, when even 
such simple acts as speaking or not speaking are a result of circumstances 
over which we have in reality no control. Let us, therefore, try to 
perceive the Godward Path, without bringing to it the extraneous 
ideas of high or low. In the final analysis, the terms good and bad, 
high and low, are at best misleading (Cf. Stanzas XVIII & XXV). 

XXXIV 

Rati rutl thiti vara. 

Pavana pan! aganl patala. 

Tis(u) vic(i) dharatl thap(i) rakhi dharamsala. 

Tis(u) vic(i) jla jugat(i) ke ranga. 

Tin ke nama aneka anarita. 

KaramI karaml hoe vTcar(u). 

Saca ap(i) saca darabar(u). 

Tithai sohan(i) pahca parvan(u). 

Nadarl karam(i) pavai n!san(u). 

Kaca pakal othai pae. 

Nanak gaya japai jae. 

1. Days and nights, seasons, dates, days of the week, 

2. Air, water, heat (i.e. the climate) and the nether regions — 

3. In the context of these, the earth has been created as the 
field in which to perform one's dharma. 

4. On this earth are many types of creatures and many types 
of ways of these creatures — 

5. Indeed, their name is legion. 

6. The worth of every one of them is judged by his actions in 
accordance with his context. 

7. In the just court of the Just Lord. 

8. In that court figure the elect of the people. 

9. Some of them receive the Grace of the Lord and the signs 
of the Grace. 

10. It is only there, that is, in the Region of Grace, that that 
which is immature achieves mellowness, 
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11. Though, to us he who is going There appears already to 
have gone. 

In our long journey to Him, the first stage is that of dharma — 
that is, the fulfilment of duties that is required by our station in 
life. These duties are determined by the context in which an 
individual finds himself. There is, firstly, the physical context — the 
days, weeks, months, seasons, the climate and the soil (the nether 
regions, that is to say, the regions below the surface of the earth 
from which come the minerals and in which the seeds of the plants 
sprout). All these determine what we shall do and how we shall do it. 
Secondly, there is the social context, where is to be found innumerable 
temperaments, habits, customs, and manners. In accordance with 
all these physical and social conditions society expects its members 
to live up to certain standards of conduct. The worthiness or 
unworthiness of every one of us depends on this conduct. 

Those who live up to the social code and its spirit become 
respected in their society. The men who uphold the maryada or 
social integrity are not many. Further, it is only from such an elect 
of the people that a few arise to perceive His Vision. That is why 
this elect is likened collectively to the court of a king. He whom 
the king favours, he calls him near his own seat. Those outside the 
court have no opportunity of receiving the king's favours. 

Yet the worthiness of the elect, those who fulfill their dharma, 
their social code, has no deeper roots than the sanction of a limited 
society. To one who is not even among the elect, these may appear 
to be 'ripe' souls, but in fact this ripeness or mellowness is achieved 
only when they obtain within themselves the descent of the 
Universal Spirit, which is entirely a matter of His Grace. It is only 
when the elect have reached 'that region' that they really become 
what others had thought what they already were, namely, ripe 
souls. And before they reach 'There', they must pass through the 
two other regions of Knowledge and Withdrawal into self. 

Pavan, panT, aganl. As in stanza XXVII, the words indicate 
climates and seasons. 

Pataia, literally, the nether regions. The term can also be 
extended to cover the regions below the surface of the earth from 
which come the minerals and from which the plants derive their 
nourishment by way of roots. 
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Lines 8 and 9 use the figure of speech of the king and his court 
as in stanza XVI etc. 

Msan(u). See stanza XXVI lines 7 and 8. Nlsana would accordingly 
denote the words and deeds of the man of divine Grace. 

XXXV 

Dharama khahda ka eho dharam(u). 

Glana khahda ka akhah(u) karam(u). 

Kete pavana pah! baisantara kete kan(h) mahesa. 

Kete barame gharat(i) ghanah(i) rupa ranga ke ves(u). 

Ketia karma bhumT mera kete kete dhu upadesa. 

Kete Thda canda sura kete kete mahdala desa. 

Kete siddha budh(u) natha kete kete devl vesa. 

Kete deva danava mun(i) kete kete ratana samuhda. 

Ketia khanT ketia ban! kete pata narinda. 

Ketia suratl sevaka kete Nanak ant(u) na ant(u). 

1 . Such is the role of the Region of conventional Morality. 

2. Now we describe the mode of the Region of Knowledge. 

3. There we find many kinds of wind, water, and fire or heat 
(i.e. we learn geographical regions of varying climates). 
There we find many Krishnas and Shivas — i.e. many forms 
and agents of preservation and destruction in nature. 

4. There many Brahmas, the creative forces in nature, fashion, 
things and beings of many forms, colour and appearance. 

5. There we learn of many worlds of men, many inhabited 
regions and uninhabited mountains and polar regions. 

6. Many a moon and sun are there and many solar systems. 

7. We learn of many religious traditions describing many 
types of men with occult power, of religious enlightenment, 
leaders of many sects and many divine forms. 

8. There we have the mythologies of many gods and demons 
and sages and mythic marvels. 

9. Many perennial sources of Life are there, — giving rise to 
many types of flora and fauna — and many customs and manners 
and many lines of kings, (i.e., many historical traditions). 

10. There we find many traditions of learning and many 
followers of these traditions — there is really no limit to 
what one comes across in the Region of Knowledge. 
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The first flight upwards towards Him comprises soaring in the 
Region of Knowledge. To know Him, we have to know His 
manifold Creation in all its rich variety. The first condition of 
obtaining His Grace in one's life is to open out one's" consciousness 
so that it may obtain the reflection in it of the myriads of created 
forms and structures in the universe. This is the stage mentioned in 
stanzas VIII-XI (hearing and reading) . 

There the various entities in the field of knowledge were listed 
in a more or less psychological order, which was appropriate in that 
context. In the present stanza the order (as befitted the summary) 
is logical and is indicated where possible by representative 
examples within our experience. Thus there is, firstly, the setting in 
which man finds himself, that is to say, the geographical regions, 
with their processes of generation and death, and the heavenly 
bodies. Secondly, there are the religious traditions of people with 
which their mythologies are so closely linked. Thirdly, there are 
their cultural traditions with their literary and historical aspects, 
which also contain their efforts in the field of learning and wisdom 
i.e., science and philosophy. For aught we know a modern Nanak 
would add to all this the knowledge of the beautiful structures that 
modern mathematics, cosmology and nuclear physics have opened 
before our eyes! 

All these fields of knowledge must be covered by a man who 
wishes to scale the spiritual heights from which the Vision will be his. 
But before that can be done, he must withdraw into himself in order 
to digest all his knowledge — that is to say, to extract by constant 
and concentrated thought the significance of each part and relate it 
to the whole. This he does in the Region of Inward Withdrawal. 

Pavana pani baisantara = climates and seasons. See stanzas 
XXVII-4andXXXIV-2. 

Kan, Mahes, Barma. See notes on lines 6-7 of stanza XXVII. 

Karam bhumi = Land where men perform their deeds, or 
inhabited regions. 

Dhu upadesa — the apabhramsa ofdhmvadesa i.e. the polar regions. 

XXXVI 

Giana khanda mah(i) gian(u) parcahd(u). 
Tithai nada vinoda koda anarid(u). 
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Sarama khanda kT bariT rup(u). 

Tithai gharat(i) gharlai bahut(u) anup(u). 

Ta kTa gala kathla na jah(i). 

Je ko kahai pichai pachutae. 

Tithai gharlai surat(i) mat(i) man(i) budh(i). 

Tithai gharlai sura sidha kT sudh(i). 

1. In the Region of Knowledge, the ardour for knowledge is 
dominant — 

2. In that Region, for the devotee of knowledge, are music, 
joy and fascination galore. 

3. In the Region of the Inward Orientation the fundamental 
note is on Form. 

4. There they fashion the most beautiful Form or Structure, 
namely, the conception of the cosmos as the grand 
Harmony ofharmonies. 

5. It is difficult to describe the life of those who do this. 

6. He who tries to do so will have eventually to admit his failure. 

7. There they fashion cognition, discernment, mind and 
understanding. 

8. There they fashion the consciousness of gods and perfected - 
men. 

In knowledge one goes out to seek more and more to taste of 
His Creation in all its wondrous variety. In contrast to this the . 
next stage is that of withdrawing into one's inner life in order to 
reflect on what knowledge has given us, to put into its proper 
form and relationship all the material acquired by us in the 
Region of Knowledge. As we do this the most beautiful of forms 
appears, that of the Universe as His mansion of Harmonies. In 
this process our mind and understanding are transformed. From 
creatures of closed, momentary and rudimentary consciousness, 
we become men with widely awakened minds, deep discernment, 
intuitive cognition and vast understanding. Indeed, we can say 
that such men possess the 'consciousness of gods and perfected 
men'. 

This is the stage described in stanzas XII-XIX (Reflection and 
Cosmic Order) . In stanzas XII-Xy the approach was psychological 
and an effort was made to lure the Seeker to the way of reflection 
by telling him of the advantages which would accrue to him if he 
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reflected on the significance of what he had heard and read. In a 
way, it was looking at the attractiveness of the man of reflection 
from outside. Here we are told what actually happens to him in his 
life — how from being a man of limited and egocentric 
consciousness, he becomes a man of reconstructed and perfected 
consciousness, such as we ordinarily associate with the gods. 

But even these men of vast consciousness and awakened 
intellect, these intellectual giants, lack the finest things to which 
man can reach, if their intellects do not reflect the Universal Spirit 
apart from its manifestations. 

Saram. See notes on stanza XXVIII. 



XXXVII 

Karam khanda kT ban! jor(u). 
Tithai hor(u) na kol hor(u). 
Tithai jodha mahabala sura. 
Tin mah(i) ram(u) rahia bharpura. 
Tithai sltosita mahima mah(i). 
Ta ke rupa na kathane jah(i). 
Na oh(i) marah(i) ha thage jah(i). 
Jin kai ram(u) vasai mana mah(i). 
Tithai bhagata vasah(i) ke loa. 
Karah(i) anahd(u) saca man(i) soe. 
Sac(a) khand(i) vasai nirankar(u). 
Kar(i) kar(i) vekhai nadar(i) nihala. 
Tithai khanda maridala varabharida. 
Je ko kathai ta ahta na aht(a). 
Tithai loa loa akara. 
Jiva jiva hukam(u) tivai tiva Kara. 
Vekhai vigasai kar(i) vlcar(u). 
Nanak kathana karara sar(u). 

1. Force or Power is the rule of the Region of Grace. 

2. No more is there the 'other'. 

3 . In that Region are men of awakened courage and great deeds. 

4. Filled with the All-pervading Lord. 

5. There they dwell in His glory through joy or suffering. 

6. (Indeed), their beauty is indescribable! 
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7. Death and frustration are not for them. 

8. In whose minds dwells the All-pervading Lord. 

9. In that Region, these devotees dwell in and guide many 
worlds of men. 

10. In their minds is real happiness. 

11. In the Realm of Truth dwells the Formless One. 

12. He creates ceaselessly and views His Creation with Bliss. 

13. In that Region are worlds, solar systems and universes. 

14. He who tries to describe them will find that there is no end 
to them. 

1.5. In that Region are numerous worlds and His numerous 
manifest forms., 

16. All obeying His Will. 

17. He sees His Creation and delights in contemplating it — 

18. The description of that Being is truly difficult. 

This stanza covers two regions. The Region of Truth has been 
appended to it instead of being given a separate one, because, in 
the first place, it grows naturally out of the Region of Grace, but 
secondly, and more so, because it is not possible to give a clear 
description of it, except to say that in some way or the other it is 
concerned with the Cosmic Order. Perhaps the teacher wishes to 
convey the idea that a man may travel so far into the region of 
Grace that he may even be said to participate in the Cosmic 
Order — perhaps! 

In the region of Grace, however, we are on surer ground, for the 
simple reason that men who have attained it have left a more or 
less understandable record of their lives at that spiritual level. Such 
men are characterised invariably as follows: 

1. For them the whole world is bathed in the Divine Being. As 
they are themselves pervaded by the All-dwelling Being, there is 
truly no 'other' for them. 

2. The little joys and sorrows of this world have no meaning 
for them — they have no power to disturb them in their 
mission. 

3. Having completely identified themselves with His Purpose in 
creating and sustaining the world, they have no separate 
identity left for themselves, hence death and frustration have 
been robbed of their sting so far as they are concerned. 
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4. These men do not forsake the world to their fellow men after 
having attained to His Grace. On the contrary, they live in the 
world and try to guide it in accordance with the Vision. 

5. When the Universal Spirit flows into and fills the devotee it 
builds in him such a strange strength, it creates such tremendous 
springs of energy in him, that he becomes a man of great deeds. 
For (power, energy, force) is thus a necessary and characteristic 
manifestation of this stage of spiritual development. The 
astonishing and inexhaustible energy and inherent heroism of 
saints and mystics, who have received His Grace, has been 
frequently remarked upon by students of psychology and 
religion who have studied their lives. 

No wonder that a deep, unfathomable and constant happiness is 
ever an integral phenomenon in the lives of the men who dwell in 
the Region of His Grace. 

Jodhmahabalasur. See note on XXVII- 1 3 . 

SitosTta. (Sanskrit sit + usit — cold + burnt, i.e. cold and hot). 
The reference is to the 'pairs' of heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
honour and dishonour, etc. The wise man's equanimity in these 
pairs is a favourite doctrine in most Indian philosophies. Cf. e.g. 
BhagwadgTta, VI-7. 

Vasai [plural vash(i)]. The word has been used thrice within the 
space of four lines (8-11) of the stanza. The literal meaning of the 
word is dwelling, but there is an associational implication beyond 
that. When the Lord 'dwells' in the heart of a man or He 'dwells' in 
the cosmos, it means that he is in control of that in which he 
dwells. Similarly, when the bhaktas dwell in a world, they too 
undetake to guide the people of that world. 

Karara sar — hard as iron, extremely difficult. These final words 
thus leave one with the same sense of 'unknown', of the 
inexhaustible mystery of the Inner Being of the Lord, which was 
mentioned at the end of stanza XXVI. 

XXXVIII 

Jat(u) pahara dhlraj(u) suniar(u). 
Aharan(i) mat(i) ved(u) hathlar(u). 
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Bhau khala agan(i) tapa tao. 
Bharida bhao amrit(u) tit(u) dhal(i). 
GharTai sabad(u) sad takasala. 
Jina kau nadar(i) karam(u) tina kara. 
Nanak nadari nadar(i) nihala. 

1. In his workshop of Self-restraint, Poise, the goldsmith 

2. Beats into shape the gold of life, using the True Doctrine as 
the anvil and knowledge as the hammer. 

3. The gold itself is first purified with the help of the bellow 
pipes of Discipline, fanning the fires of the energy 
accumulating austerities. 

4. Finally, in the vessel of Love and Devotion this purified gold 
is cast in the mould of Immortality. 

5. Such is the way in which the conduct of the True Mint is 
fashioned. 

6. However, only those who receive the favour of His Grace 
may conduct themselves in this way — 

7. Only by the favour of the Gracious Lord does one attain the 
supreme happiness. 

This last stanza of the Japji is a summary, expressed in the form 
of an analogy, of the previous six stanzas, which themselves, as we 
saw, comprised the summary of the Treatise. It is thus an epitome 
of the Teacher's doctrine as expressed in the Japji. 

A person desirous of fashioning his conduct, so that it may 
sound as if it is of the true mint, conduct such as has been 
outlined in stanzas XXVTII-XXXI, starts with a disciplined and 
austere life. The disciplines and austerities prevent the dissipation 
of the life-energies into useless by-ways and help to conserve and 
concentrate them on purposes relevant to the building up of a holy 
life. This transformation of the raw mineral of life into raw gold 
depicts the first stage of spiritual progress, namely, that designated 
previously as the Region of Dharma. 

Knowledge and right orientation help to bring this gold of a 
disciplined life up to the point where it is ready to be cast. 
Knowledge by itself does not suffice, as is clear from stanzas XXI- 
XXIV Right reflection is its necessary counterpart. Hence, the two 
have been compared to the hammer and the anvil. But in this 
process one has to keep one's self-poise and self-restraint — the 
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latter because knowledge as a power is likely to inflate one's ego, 
and poise because His Descent into the soul which has been 
prepared inwardly to receive it, will come at His appointed time, 
and not when' it suits the impatience of the yearning soul. This is 
the stage represented by the two regions of Knowledge and 
Inward Withdrawal. 

Finally, when the soul is fully ripe in knowledge, love and 
devotion, the Immortal Spirit enters it and lifts it up into the 
regions of indescrible bliss. This is the stage designated previously 
as the Region of Grace, and, possibly, too, the Region of Truth. 

But this casting of one's life in the divine mould is not of one's 
own seeking. We are all instruments of His Divine Will. And if the 
Divine Being so wills, He will pick up a man of ordinary clay, as all 
men are at first and as most of them continue to be throughout 
their lives, and, having extracted the gold from his clay, will cast 
him in the mould of Immortality and Bliss. So, let His Will be 
done, and may it be given those of us who have tried to understand 
His Being and His Will to surrender ourselves to Him for what use 
He may make of the miserable clay we are. 

This in short, is the message of the Japji, written by a man who 
has received His Grace and been taken up and consumed in it. 
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